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AFL Press Relations 

y Robert S. Allen while conducting 
®he Washington Merry-go-Round 
column for his oldtime pal Drew 
Pearson had this to say: 


“The AFL's press relations sec- 
tion, long one of the most ineffec- 
tual In Washington, has sunk to a 
new low. Capital newsmen com- 
pletely disregard it.” 

On doesn’t know whether that is 
the truth, or is just one of those 
dirty digs columnists occasionally 
make when they’re temporarily sore 
at someone. 

But certainly if true, it’s serious. 
For the AFL needs to cultivate good 
press relations. Not only the AFL 
at the top, but right down to every 
local union. 
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Four Neglected Jobs 

Those who foresee a great future 
for organized labor, but who are 
prone to get discouraged on look- 
ing at the present reality, feel that 
many labor unions almost com- 
pletely neglect press relations. 

But press relations is only one of 

» important functions which it is 
y ssible to say that organized labor, 
by and large, neglects. 

There are at Jeast four such neg- 
lected or half-done things: 1. Re- 
search; 2. Labor Press; 3. Relations 
with the commercial press; 4. Poli- 
tical Orgenization. 

Take research. In most cities, it is 
almost impossible to get any cen- 
tralized collection of data on such 
commonplace matters as the num- 
ber of union members, their wages, 
rates annual income, their working 
conditions, number of them who 
own homes, have telephones, etc. 

Such facts are elementary, and 
constitute the foundation for a good 
press relations or public relations 
program. For you've got to know 
your subject first before you can in- 
telligently tell others about it. 
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The Daily Press 

As for the labor press, we pass 
that over, having discussed that 

ainful subject many times, but do 

jnt out one more time that our 
neighboring city of. San. Francisco 
is gaing through this crucial cam- 
paign year without having a paper 
to serve the Central Labor Council. 

(However, the San Francisco AFL 
did have the gumption to have a La- 
bor Day parade!) 

Press relations, or relations with 
the daily commercial press, are in 
a very backward stage in most 
unions. Many union officials, if 
they don’t like the management of 
a paper, treat reporters and pho- 
tographers for that paper as if 
they were dogs with a combination 
of the mange and rabies, when very 
often indeed they are just fellow 
workers who'd be glad to give the 
union a break if they could. 

There’s certainly no harm trying, 
at any rate, to treat them decently, 

. xk kk 
Political Organization 

On the fourth point, political or- 
ganization, much progress as has 
been made under the pressure of 
the need for facing the Taft-Hart- 
leyites, there are still any number 
of union people who don't know 
that precinct stewards are as nec- 
nessary for trade union survival 
_these days as shop stewards, 

Yharles IE of England on his 
ff deathbed apologized to those around 
him, saying, “Gentlemen, I fear I 
am an unconscionable time a-dy- 
ing.” 

Similarly, in many things the la- 
bor movement might well say, “Gen- 
tleman, I fear I am an unconscion- 
able time a-getting born!” 


Wallace Speaks in 
S. F. on Wednesday 


Henry A. Wallace, candidate of 
the Progressive Party for the Presi- 
dency, speaks in San Francisco next 
Wednesday, October 6, at 8 p.m. in 
the Civic Auditorium. 


He reaches Los Angeles today! 


(Friday) and will speak in that city 
and other Southern California 
points. He speaks at Fresno Mon- 
day, and at Sacramento Tuesday. 

Following their practice through- 
out the campaign, the Wallace sup- 
porters are selling tickets to the 
Wallace meetings, in this way help- 
Aine finance the campaign. 

In Oakland, arrangements for the 
Wednesday meeting in San Fran- 
cisco are being made at the IPP 
headquarters, 2403 San Pablo. 


UAW Institute 


The CIO United Auto Workers on 
Saturday and Sunday held at Hotel 
Leamington their second annual 
Northern California educational in- 
stitute in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of California’s Institute of 
Industrial Relations. 

In Southern California, an insti- 
tute is being held at Chino. 

These educational institutes are 
part of a nationwide UAW program, 


Speed kills color; the gyroscope 
turning its fastest, reveals only 
gray.—Paul Morand. 
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THE PRESIDENT MEETS EAST BAY LABOR—Men prominent in East Bay labor organizations met President Tru- 
man as his special train rolled out of Sacramento for Oakland Wednesday of last week. Mr. Truman, endorsed by the vast 
majority of labor unions throughout the country, is here shown in his special car conferring with the labor people and with 
candidates backed by labor. Upper row, left to right: Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, labor-backed candidate for Congress in the 7th 


District; 
Council; 
business 


Jack Austin, secretary of Typographical Local 36; Robert S. Ash, 
Joseph Angelo, field representative, CIO Steelworkers; Joe W. Chaudet, president Typographical Local 36, and 
manager, The East Bay Labor Journal; Lower row, left to right: Assemblyman Francis Dunn, Jr., member of Paint- 


secretary, Alameda County Central Labor 


ers Local 127, winner in the June primary of both Democratic and Republican nominations in the 13th District for return to 


the Assembly; Arnoid Campo, representative, CIO Steelworkers; Mr. Truman; J. C. Reynolds, 


meda County Building and Construction Trades Council. 


Gallagher Says Truman Grandly 
Battles Dixiecrats, Deweycrats 


Dr. Buell G: Gallagher, labor-backed candidate for Congress | 
in the 7th District, paid a glowing tribute to President Truman} 
at the big meeting Wednesday of last week in Lakeside Park at} 
which the President spoke. Dr. Gallagher said: 


“More than ten years ago, Frank-,- 


lin D. Roosevelt spoke a sentence 
fraught with great meaning. This | 
generation has a rendezvous with 
Destiny, he said. The passing years 
have etched the full significance of | 
that sentence in the conscience of 
mankind with the acids of history's 
most destructive war. Their import 


proportions in boiling clouds of 
smoke fifty thousand feet high over 
Hiroshima. This generation has a 
rendezvous with Destiny. 

“Some of us realize that fact. The 
housewife knows it, as she takes 
her discouraged and angered way 
home from market, with the half- 
empty basket that yesterday’s dollar 
used to fill to overflowing. The 
young husband knows it, as he 
vainly tries to find a house to make 


a home for his little family. The 
veteran knows it, as he ruefully 
contemplates the shape of that 


‘brave new world’ which was to 
have emerged from the shambles 
of war. 

“WORKMAN KNOWS IT” 


“The workingman knows it, as 
he sees his job security threatened 
by vicious legislation and his pay 
check shrunk to half its size by 
rising costs of living. The small 
business man knows it as he re- 
members the ruinous boom and bust 
eycle of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoov- 
er administrations. The doctor and 
the dentist know it, as their patients 
avoid consultation and treatment, 
and collections are less and less de- 
pendable. 

“Members of racial and religious 
| minorities know it, as they feel the 
sting of increased discrimination 
and smart under the stigma of cam- 
paigns of villification and slander, 
Yes, many of us know that this gen- 
eration has a date with destiny. 
We know that if that date is not 
kept, tomorrow will be dark for us 
and darker for our children, 

“But there are those in America 
who appear not to know these 
things. They hang out the sign, 
‘Politics as usual.’ They try to tell 
us that everything will come out in 
the wash. They forget that WE are 
the wash. 

HOUSEWIFE’S PROBLEM 

“To the housewife's discourage- 
ment, they say, ‘Don't worry be- 
cause ground-round hamburger 
costs a dollar a pound. Just mix it 
with bread crumbs and serve half 
as much. If you eat only half as 
much, your dollar will go just as 
far as it used to.’ 

“To the young husband they say, 
‘There’s no shortage of houses; only 
a shortage of houses for rent.’ 

“To the veteran they say, ‘Yes, we 
know you fought a war and don’t 
want another; but you can't expect 
us to put “ ‘ire peace ahead of 
present profits. 

“To tne \\vrkingman, they say, 
‘We will reduce you from a position 
of partnership to your former posi- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


has been magnified to horrendous | 


AFL Boilermakers 


| 


business representative, Ala- 


_—— 


OFFICE 


EMPLOYEES— 


URGENT NOTICE! 

All members of Office Employees International Union 
Local 29 who can do a few hours of volunteer typing for the 
union at home, at work, or ata centrally located place in 
Oakland, are requested to call John Kinnick, business agent, 


or Raymond Colliver, 
quarters, TWinoaks 3-5933, 


secretary-treasurer, 


at union head- 


The typing must be done during the week October 4 to 


October 9, 


Consider Striking |West's Problems Understood 
By President: George Miller 


Congressman George P. Miller, who in the June primary won 
| both the Democratic and Republican nominations for return to 


AFL Boilermakers in seven West- 
ern States were this week still) 
poised 6n the edge of a strike) 
against 369 construction firms. 

The union is asking a 25- cent | 
hourly increase, and the employers | 
are offering 15 cents, 


Tom Crowe, international 


Sees Congress from the 6th District, said at the Lakeside Park meet- 


president of the union, said in Los! ing Wednesday of last week at which President Truman spoke 


Angeles: 


| that Mr. 


“There’s still a chance we won't | of the West. 


strike. The disputes may be settled 
by individual contractors or we may 
resume negotiations on an over-all 
basis.” 


Paint Makers | 
On By-Law Changes 


Jack Kopke, business representa- 
tive of Paint Makers Local 1101, an- 
nounces that the vote of the mem- 
bership at the regular meeting of 
September 21 on three proposed 
changes in the by-laws was as fol- 
lows: 


Article IV, Section 3: changing 
initiation fee from $25 to $37.50: 
Yes, 57; No. 117. 

Article V, Section 1: changing 
meeting place from 2111 Webster 
street to 2315 Valdez street: Yes, 
131; No., 33. 

Article VI, Section 1: changing 


monthly dues from $2 to $2.50, with 
dues of women on labeling and kal- 
somine packaging to be changed 
from $1.50 to $2: Yes, 23; No. 146, 


Handicap Meeting 


A one-day conference on “Employ- 
ing the Physically Handicapped” 
will be held next Tuesday at the 
Hotel Leamington as part of a 
nation-wide drive to gain jobs for 
the handicapped, it was announced 
today, 

Conference sponsors will be the 
University of California's Institute 
of Industrial Relations and Counsel- 
ing Center in cooperation with Ala- 
meda County’s committee for a na- 
tional “Employ the Handicapped 
Week.” 

Speakers will include Regional 
Director Max Kossoris of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Regional! 
Director Fay W. Hunter of the 
U. 8S. Employment Service, Dr. Rod- 
ney Beard of Stanford University 
and Dr. Leon Lewis of the Univer- 
sity of California. 


Those who lead men to the con- 
quest of material things have no 
need of justice and charity.—Jutien 

Benda. 


| 


Miller was introduced & 
Assemblyman Francis Dunn, 
of the 18th Assembly District, 


member of Painters Local 127, ime 
in the June primary also won both 
major party nominations for a re 
turn to office. Dunn said: 

“You have heard much of the ac 
tions of the 80th Congress. 

“You will hear much more about 
the manner in which that body has 
knowingly and wilfully ignored the 
needs of the American people. 

“However, there has been present 
in that Congress a minarity group 
dedicated to the liberal progressive 
program promulgated by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and courageously ad 
vocated by Harry S, Truman, 

“This group has stood steadfast 
always in the 80th Congress against 
the forces of greed and privilege. 

“T am proud to say that 
the Sixth Congressional district 
have been represented in that lib 
eral group by our Congressman 
George P. Miller. 

“His fight against special inter 
ests reflects the views of his con 
stituents, Republicans and Demo 
crats alike. 

“They know he represents their 
best interests. They have reelected 
him time and again by ever grow- 
ing majorities. 

“He will be back in Washington 
next January to continue his fight 
for us. 

“T am happy to present him to 
you now: Congressman George P 
Miller.” 


MILLER’S SPEECH 


Congressman Miller said: 

“This is the year when, under the 
democratic process as we practice 
it in the United States, we choose 
a chief executive to execute ou: 
laws and guide our destinies for 
the next four years. 

“I am proud to stand here tonight 
before the man whom we Demo- 
crats have chosen to lead us and 
the man who will be elected in No- 
vember—Harry S. Truman. 

“The Democratic Party enthusias 
tically recommends his reelection to 
the office that he now holds because 
he has honestly and courageously 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Truman understands the problems of the plain 
& 


- Jones Acting Secy. 


people 


Of Laborers’ Local 


The following notice has been sent 
to all members of Construction and 
General Laborers Local 304: 


Our Secretary-Treasurer, Brother 
John P. Peregoy, passed away Sun- 
day, September 19, 1948. 


In Special Session, your Executive 
Board 


1—Has temporarily appointed 
Brother Paul L. Jones to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of | 
Brother John P. Peregoy. 

2—Has temporarily appointed 
Brother George W. Gibbs to take 
the job of Brother Paul L. Jones, 


3—Has temporarily appointed 
Brother Howard (Whitey) Bostwick 
to take the job of Brother George 
Gibbs. 

4—Has cancelled the General 
Meeting of September 24th—(To al- 
low Officers of the Union who are 
Delegates to the 48th Convention 
of State Federation of Labor to at- 
tend called meeting of Building 


Trades Group to be held prior to} 


State Convention.) 


Fraternally yours, 
PAUL L. JONES, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Pro-Commies Lose 
The membership of CIO United 


, Steelworkers Local 1798 in Oakland 


| 


has turned down a resolution urg- 
ing the international union to re- 
move the recent constitutional 
amendment barring Communists 
and other totalitarians from holding 
union office. 


2 i 
| Meetings?! 


@ 
Business meeting on October 7 
at Mrs. Frank Fee’s home, 2249 
Oregon St., Berkeley. Time, 11 


o'clock—sandwiches please. 
Always look for the union label 
and union shop card. 
MABEL A, PATTERSON, 
Press Correspondent 


oer oe reer 


ALAMEDA COUNTY 


Executive Council of the State} 
| Federation in recommending that | 
|the Democratic ticket be supported. | 
| The Executive Council took this | 
action on August 6. 

The convention's endorsement of 
the Truman-Barkley ticket came | 
| within less than a week of the Pres- 
|ident’s visit to the Bay Area on 
Wednesday of last 
| the opening day of the convention, 
| Monday, September 27, the endorse- 
|ment was made. 


|OPPOSITION MEETS 


rumors that some of the leaders of 
the Teamsters and of the Seamen, 
notably Charles W. Real and Harry 
| Lundeberg, were planning to make 
ja drive against the Truman en- 
dorsement. According to these ru- 
‘mors, the effort would be to pre- 
| vent any endorsement at all being 
| made for the Presidency. 

But when the convention opened 
Monday, and the report of the 


| adopted by a voice vote, with only 
|a few scattered Noes, and with no 
| delegate asking to have a NO vote 
recorded. 

As The Labor Journal went to 
press, there was no opposition to 
the reelection of State Federation 
President John F. Shelley of San 
| Francisco, or to that of Secretary- 
Treasurer C. J. Haggerty. 

ROE DROPS OUT 

Interest of East Bay delegates 
| was keen in the fact that Charles 
Roe*of Hayward Carpenters 1622 
sent 
; would not run for reelection as 
}a State Federation vice-president in 
| District 10. 
| Robert S. Ash, 
| Alameda County Central Labor 
Council, announced that he would 
run for reelection to the State Fed~ 
eration vice-presidency he has held 
|for some years. He is one of the 
two vice-presidents for District 10 
| There were rumors that both the 
Teamsters and the Metal Trades 
might put up candidates for vice- 
Pax ts in District 10. 

Ash has the support of the ad- 
Pir tially and it was known 
that the caucuses of the Building 
Trades, the Miscellaneous Trades, 
{and the Carpenters’ own caucus 
| were backing him. 
|GRADY A CANDIDATE 

So far the most definite announce- 
nent about a candidacy for 
president in District 10 was that of 
Harry Grady of Floor Layers Local 
1861. Grady was recently elected sec- 
| retary-treasurer of the State Coun- 
{cil of Carpenters, 

A powerful opening address was 
made by State President Shelley. 
He stressed the need for alertness 
on the part of labor in an era when 
labor’s enemies are very active. 
Shelley was chairman of the Cali- 
fornia delegation to the Democratic 
convention in Philadelphia which 
nominated Truman and Barkley. 

A strong plea for vigorous poli- 
tical action by organized labor 
made by Joe Casey of San Francisco 
Teamsters Local 85, 
tative in Arizona. 

Casey 


secretary of the 


j 


| very greatly strengthened labor’s 
representation in the Legislature. 
| LEGISLATORS ELECTED 
Casey said that where formerly 
|labor had only 16 friendly members 
|of the lower House in Arizona, 
now has 26 friendly members; and 
bers where formerly there were only 
3 and at the most 5 friendly to labor 
there is now a group of 8 friendly 
Senators with 4 more likely to go 
| for labor's measures. 
| Casey is Very well known in East 
Bay labor circles, and in the Labor 
Day special supplement to The East 
| Bay Labor Journal his picture was 
captioned: “Frontier Fighter: AFL 
Organizer, a Teamster and a True- 
Blue Labor Man, he guards the 
frontiers of labor's 
ka, Arizona, or 
but his friends 
forget him.” 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

East Bay delegates have been 
named to committees of the conven- 
tion as follows: 


wherever assigned, 


Constitution: Charles P. Omstead, 
Food Clerks 870, 
Legislation: Robert S. Ash, Cen- 


tral Labor Council delegate, 

Resolutions: Jack Kopke, Paint 
Makers 1101; J. Earl Cook, Sheet 
Metal Workers 216. 

Grievance: Al King of Auto and 
Ship Painters 116 was made chair- 
man of this committee. 

Rules of Order: Joe W. Chaudet, 
Typographical 36, 
| TRUMAN VISIT DISCUSSED 
There was much discussion in the 
|}corridors of the convention of the 
recent visit of President Truman to 
California. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Th il d | 
eceny papers bad een Tull of | men, but Vince Malone, head of the | 


vice-| 


was | 
AFL represen- ; 
pointed out that Arizona | 


|had set an example for California | 
| through political activity which has | 


it | 


| that in the State Senate of 19 mem- | 


s freedom in Alas-' 


in Oakland never 
‘ 


‘Endorsement of President at | 
Federation Conclave Closely 
Follows His Visit in East Bay 


President Truman was endorsed for reelection by the 1948 
convention of the California State Federation of Labor this 
week in Long Beach without a single recorded vote in opposition. 

The convention's endorsement of the President and his run- 
ning mate, Senator Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, was a con- 
firtiation ofthe action. of thee 


| 


week. For on! 


Executive Council was made, it was | 


VME 
. 
fs 


OF 


Oil, Dock Strikes 
‘Still Hang Tough 


As The Labor Journal went to} 
press, the CIO oil and dock strikes 
were still on, with no sign of settle- 
ment in the near future. 


The Waterfront Employers’ As- 
sociation tried to get the indepen-| 
dent Marine Firemen to negotiate | 
separately from the CIO Longshore- | 


Marine Firemen, replied that his) 
union wasn’t going into strike- 
breaking, and that even if you get | 
the steam up, how could you get} 
the ships loaded? | 

The employers stuck to their con-| 
tention that they would have no 
further dealings with the Long- 
shoremen’'s Union until Harry Brid- 
ges and other officers signed the 
Taft-Hartley non-Communist affi- 
davits. 

In the oil strike, there were vari- 
ous alarms and excursions, and 


| plans for renewal of negotiations, 


but nothing definite. No further 
efforts were being made by any 


| group to smash the picket lines. 


in the announcement that he! 


| tack 


}curity provisoins, 


| resources to help solve the present 


Representative Hartley, co-author 
of the Taft-Hartley Law, announced 
in Washington that he favored a 
special session of Congress to deal 
with the dock strike, and the ap- 
pointment of a fact-finding board 
to dig into the oil strike. 

Hartley added that organized la- 
bor is making “its greatest mis- 
take’’ in opposing Congressmen who 
voted for T-H. 


Electricians May 


‘Quit Department 


ATLANTIC CITY (LPA) — Dele- 


| fates have returned home from the 
| convention 


of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers- 
AFL after endorsing a scathing at- 
upon the failure of the 80th 
Congress to tackle the problem of 
adequate housing for low-income 
groups. 

Congress is guilty of “heeding the 
real estate lobby” instead of the 
needs of millions of citizens for de- 
cent homes, the nearly 2500 IBEW } 
spokesmen declared. They demand- 
ed that the next Congress enact the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill, 
including a section which would 
provide “a minimum of 500,000 units 
of public low-rental housing.” 

The electrical workers said that 
“this is the only possible way to 
secure decent homes for low-income 
families now living under crowded, 
unhealthy slum conditions.” 

Another convention action, urged 
by President Daniel Tracy, author- 
ized the union to withdraw from the | 
AFL Building and Construction 
Trades Department and the new 
machinery for arbitrating jurisdic- 
tional disputes, if the system does 
not soon begin working more ef- 
fectively. IBEW is more than will- 
ing to arbitrate its differences with 
other unions, its leaders asserted, | 
but they insist that the arbitration 
machinery actually works for the 
protection of all groups of workers. | 

The electricians voted down a 
resolution calling for the 30-hour | 
week. It is not economically prac- | 
tical or in the public interest at 
this time, they said. 

Among the 
moves called for 
improvement 


many progressive 
by the IBEW are 
in federal social se- 
governmental de- 
velopments of northwestern power 


“grave electrical power shortage” 
and adequate workmen's compensa- | 
tion coverage for electricians and 
others working on railroads, 


Police Ball 


Police Bal! 
Oakland policemen and their 
friends will frolic and dance at the 


Committee 


" CON RP BUCTION 


33rd annual policemen’s ball and} 
entertainment which will be held | 
on Saturday, October 9, at the Oak- 
land Municipal Auditorium—all to | 
add needed dollars to the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Fund of the depart- 
ment, 


Patrolman Fred C. Eytell, who 
heads the general committee for the 
ball, promises a star-studed program 
of entertainment for those who at- 
tend the affair. 

Heading the program will be three 
Hollywood stars: Marcia Van Dyke, 
former violinist with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra who will 


ALAMEDA CO’ 


Sirtgl s.Copit Five Cents 


JMAN 


Personal 


The East Bay delegation to the 
State Federation of Labor conven- 
tion at Long Beach this week is 
bustling all over the place, accord- 
ing to our grapevine reports. You 
may be sure that there’s a lot of 
political activity of the socalled in- 
tramural kind, that is, inside the 
walls of the House of Labor, 

kw * 

A lot of this intramural politicke 
ing was started by the announce. 
ment that Charlie Roe, the Hay- 
ward stalwart, wasn’t going to run 
for reelection as a vice-president in 
the 10th (our) District; and by the 
further flood of rumors that the 
Metal Trades and the Teamsters 
might both be planning to run some- 
one for a vice-presidency in the 


x * 

Of course, the word that Harry 
Grady of the Floor Layers, who 
was recently made secretary-treas- 
urer of the State Council of Carpen- 
ters, was going to run for a 10th 
|District vice- presidency, which 
; would presumably bring all-that’s- 
made-out-of-wood-and-that-you-can- 
drive-a-nail-into to his support, made 
it plain that if Metal and Teamo 
were planning anything, it would 
mobilize around Bob Ash his sup- 
porters for re-election to the 10th 
District vice-presidency he has held 
for some years. 

xk 

So there was plenty of inside po- 
liticking this week besides the big 
outside politics of endorsing Presi- 
dent Truman, which came about as 
near being unanimous as anything 
ever is in the good old AFL with its 
tradition and practice of comfort- 
ably chaotic democracy. , 

xk 

Speaking of Bob Ash, his suite 
in the Lafayette Hotel has been gen- 
eral headquarters, and he’s been the 
general host for the East Bay folks 
during the convention. As secretary 
of the Central Labor Council, he’s 
been the one many went to, or 
turned to, or kicked at, whichever 
way you feel like putting it. But 
he’s used to all that assorted line 
of functions. 


|10th District. 


xk 
The Clerks felt pleased when 


Charlie Omstead was -put-—-ow the 


important Constitution Committee, 
Some said it was the first time the 
Clerks had held a post there since 
the East Bay days of Jimmie Suf- 
fridge of Charlie’s own Local 870, 
and since Jimmie departed for those 
higher spheres where the interna- 
tional office flourishes, 
xk 
One thing much appreciated by 
the delegates was the fine show put 
on by AFL theatrical talent. (There 
just about isn’t any other kind of 
theatrical talent!) 


Peregoy Relatives 
Express Gratitude 


The relatives of the late John P, 
Peregoy wish to extend through the 
columns of The Labor Journal their 
appreciation to friends for the sym- 


| pathy shown in their bereavement, 
|and for the many beautiful floral 


pieces sent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Peregoy, 
parents of the deceased, and the 
brothers and sisters-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Peregoy and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Peregoy, join in this 
expression of appreciation and 
thanks. 

John P. Peregoy had for seven 
and a half years been secretary- 
treasurer of Construction and Gen- 
eral Laborers’ Local 304, and was 
one of the best known labor men in 
the East Bay. 

Officers of Local 304 also wish to 
thank the many friends of the union 
for expressions of sympathy re- 
ceived and for cooperation extended, 


‘Knave Says More 
Cops Watched Dewey 


Governor Dewey of New York, 
Republican candidate for the Pres- 
idency, visited the Bay Area on 
Saturday of last week, speaking in 
both Oakland and San Francisco, 

The Knave in the Oakland Tribe 
une said: 

“While the Truman auto was pre. 
ceded by 40 Oakland motorcycle of- 
ficers, the Dewey caravan had an 
escort of 70.” 


Gallagher Opposes 


ensues No. 3 


Dr. Buell Gallagher, author, lee- 


| turer, Professor of Christian Ethics 


at the Pacific School of Religion 
and canidate for congress (7th dis- 
trict) has called upon the People 
of California “to save an excellent 
safety measure—the Full-Crew law.” 

“The safety of traveling public 
and railroad employes” said Dr, 
Gallagher “is threatened by Prope- 
sition 3 which would repeal a law 
that has passed the test of time and 
need. I'm confident the people will 
recognize that this law has nothing 


give violin solos and boogie songs; |to do with inflation—but plenty to 


William Demarest, 
Marshall Thompson, 


comedian; and 
impersonator. 


do with the safety of those of us 
who use the railroads.” 


Vote For No. 13 - - State Senate Reapportionment -- On November Ballot! 


County League For West's Problems Understood 


"WATCH IT WITH WATCHMAKERS 


By GEORGE F. ALLEN 

The continuance of the present 
Agreement without any changes, as 
recommended by the Executive 
Committee, was unanimously ap- 
proved by the membership at the 
Jast meeting. The present Agree- 
ment will be effective until October 
15, 1949. 

The Watchmaster Demonstration 
by Mr. Chas. Purdum was enthusi- 
astically received by the members 
at the last meetings. I am confident 
that all the members present agreed 
that the demonstration was not 
alone educational but entertaining 
as well, Mr. Purdum agreed to stay 
over one extra day to visit our meet- 
ing and give us the demonstration. 
I know that Mr. Purdum’s schedule 
‘was upset by his willingness to re- 
main with us. However, we feel hon- 
ored to have had the pleasure of 
having him with us on his 76th 
birthday and in behalf of the 
jWatchmakers Union Local 101, we 
extend our congratulations and sin- 
cere thanks for a most interesting 
and enlightening demonstration. 

The Sacramento Watchmakers 
Union Local 112, after being re- 
organized and employing a Business 
Agent, are negotiating a new Agree- 
ment with the Sacramento Jewelry 
Stores. The Union is asking that 
the minimum wage for Journeyman 
jWatechmakers be raised from $1.50 
yer hour to $2.00 per hour. Accord- 
ing to Geo. Paquette, their new 
Business Agent, there are approxi- 
mately 15 stores signed up with the 
new Agreement which becomes ef- 
fective October 1, 1948. A number 
of the stores have joined the Sacra- 
mento Valley Employers Associa- 
tion and have offered $1.75 per hour 
minimum wage. 

Paquette says the Union has re- 
Fected this employer offer and are 
willing to strike to get the $2.00 per 
hour minimum wage for Journey- 
men. If they have to strike, I have 
offered to go to Sacramento and 
assist them. It is important to our 
Local, as well as all Locals on the 
Pacific Coast, that the Sacramento 
‘Watchmakers be raised to the $2.00 
per hour minimum. The Watch- 
makers minimum wage will be be- 
tween $2.00 and $2.25 per hour, in 
all Pacific Coast Locals except San 
Diego. This situation takes me back 
about 8 years or so when I organ- 
ized the Sacramento Local and had 
to take them out of the Stores one 
Saturday morning, for one-half hour 
to get the Agreement signed. 

The Watchmakers held a meeting 
fn Long Beach on Monday, Septem- 
ber 27th, to discuss and report the 
actions of the Locals’ membership 
in regard to the Licensing Law. The 
meeting is being held at the same 
time as the California State Feder- 
ation of Labor Convention in Long 
Beach. We are using the same week 
to accomplish two purposes and 
thereby save time for the Officers 
of the Locals. . 

The Convention is for one week, 
from Monday, September 27 to Oc- 
tober 1. I will be back in office 
Monday, October 4 unless strike 
conditions in Sacramento develop, 
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OFFICE NOTES, LOCAL 29 


Credit goes to Mabel De Forest 
for organizing Capitol Clothing and 
we are happy to report that a con- 
tract has been signed with this new 
shop already. This was a rather 
rapid-fire project with organizing, 
recognition and negotiations, which 
were taken care of by Secretary- 
Treasurer Colliver, all being done 
in less than two weeks. 

These new members are gaining 
better working conditions, shorter 
hours, no Sunday work, better and 
more stable pay scales and a lot of 
other things we older members too 
often seem to take for granted. 

Contracts have also been signed 
with the jewelry industry and 
Simon’s Hardware with wage in- 
creases averaging $15.00 per month 
in both groups, according to Busi- 
ness Agent Kinnick. Chanslor & 
Lyons employes voted 100 per cent 
union shop and have agreed to new 
contract provisions which now only 
have to be passed on by the mem- 
bership. Negotiations are under 
‘way with the food industry with 
our demands having been made up- 
on them. 

As everyone was advised, the 
matter of the special meeting of 
August 4 came before the last meet- 
ing. All action taken at the special 
meeting was ratified and repassed 
at this meeting. All action taken 
since that time relative to matters 


| , 
acted upon at that meeting were 


also ratified so that there will not 
be any question as to which action 
takes precedence. 

Good news from McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc.! Theresa Esposito re- 
turned from her vacation sporting 
a new diamond, The lucky man is 
John Tumpich. Loretta Reed is 
still on her vacation in the Pacific 
Northwest. The trip is entirely un- 
scheduled and reports from Seattle, 
Portland and Vancouver, B. C., in- 
dicates that it’s a huge success. 
Florence Fairbanks and Marie 
Morgan recently returned from a 
trip to the opposite corner of the 
U. S., Florida—also a success! 

Bad News Department! Eloise 
; Valenquelo is nursing a chronic ap- 
pendix and Evelyn Depano is ill in 
Permanente Hospital. 

Members at Richmond Housing 
are wishing luck to Jack White in 
his new job as Furniture Checker 
for Division 6. Jack was recently 
promoted to this job from that of 
messenger boy. 
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CARPENTERS’ AUXILIARY No. 160 


At our business meeting last Fri- 
day, it was the sad duty of our 
Conductresses, Diane and Nathalie, 
to drape the charter of 160, com- 
memorating the passing away of a 
beloved sister member. Annie Ra- 
gen, mother of Esther Dedmon, 
passed away Friday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 24, from a heart attack. Mrs. 
Ragen had been a member of our 
Auxiliary for many years and was 
made an honorary member some 
time ago. All present at the meet- 
ing was asked by our President, 
Jean Kenney, to stand for one 
minute of silent prayer for our de- 
parted sister. 

Our deep sympathy goes out to 
the bereaved family and most sin- 
cerely to Annie’s husband. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ragen would have celebrated 
their 56th wedding anniversary this 
coming November. 

Monday, September 27, was the 
90th birthday of Mrs. Taylor, moth- 
er of Annie Elvin. I am going to 
visit Mrs. Taylor and bring her a 
greeting from the ladies of 160, 
where Mrs. Taylor often has been a 
welcome visitor to our social af- 
fairs. 

I wish to make a correction on 
the date of the Bingo at Mary 
Nall’'s home. It is October 5, 12:30 
noon. Please note correct date. 

The Fall Pillow Slip Whist has 
been set for the evening of Novem- 
ber 6, 8:00 o’clock, Carpenters’ Hall. 

The door prize is a beautiful lace 
tablecloth, hand embroidered pillow 
slips and other good prizes for each 
table. Home-made cake and coffee 
will be served. Make a note to re- 
member this date, November 6, and 
tell your friends, too. 

THERESIA MICHELSEN, 
Press Correspondent Pro Tem. 


Wolchock’s Clerks 


NEW YORK (LPA)—CIO Presi- 
|dent Philip Murray pleged the full 
support of national CIO to the Re- 
tail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Employes in their fight to 
prevent “left-wingers” from taking 
some New York locals out of the 
international union and the CIO. 

Murray’s message was sent to 
every local of RWDSE as well as to 
President Samuel Wolchock. “Those 
who attempt to undo the gains won 
by your union are injuring every 
worker involved and are enemies 
of your union and the CIO.” 

Meanwhile, the “left-wing” leader- 
ship of a retail drug clerks local of 
| RWDSE has announced that it will 
| join several department store locals 
in their secession move. Interna- 
tional officers, however, are confi- 
dent that the local officials will not 
succeed in detaching much of the 
} union from its parent body, 


Veterans’ Homes 


State Govt. Release 

A total of 379 homes—the largest 
figure for any month since the 
record year of 1946—were purchased 
for California veterans through the 
low-interest State Farm and Home 
Purchase Plan during August, the 
State Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs reported today. 

With the one farm also purchased 
during the month, the State’s Aug- 
ust investment in properties for vet- 
erans ammounted to $2,558,000. 

In addition, $27,351 was advanced 
|to 75 veterans, already participating 
in the State plan, for repairs and 
remodeling. 
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' ENTERTAINMENT 


T & D THEATRE 


OPEN ALL NIGHT 
NOT FICTION, BUT THE 
NAKED FURY. OF 
FACT!! 


“CANON CITY” 


—Introducing— 
SCOTT BRADY 
—ALSO— 


“GINGER” 


Frank Albertson 


ESQUIRE THEATRE 


OPEN ALL NIGHT 
So Big It’s Moved! 
38RD WEEK NOW!! 


“WALK A CROOKED 
MILE” 


—With— 
DENNIS O’KEEFE 
LOUIS HAYWARD 


—ALSO— 
Football Drama 


“TRIPLE THREAT” 


ROXIE THEATRE 


CON’T FROM NOON 


DEANNA DURBIN 
EDMUND O’BRIEN 
DON TAYLOR 


“FOR THE LOVE 
OF MARY” 


—ALSO— 
THE CISCO KID In 


Paul Burnett and Art Rossetti 


NEW LUCKY’S 


Featuring Charcoal Broiled Steaks 
and Italian Dishes 


e wk 
Fine Liquors * 
2230 TELEGRAPH AVENUB 
OAKLAND 
Telephone Highgate 4-5708 


The OMAR 


MANUEL JARDIN, JOSE PITTA, Props, 
FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
BEER AND SANDWICHES 
Eddie Pizzorno Ralph Stratheara 
Manager Bartender 
2086 BROADWAY - OAKLAND 
TEmplebar 2-0563 


E42 St. at 6" AVe..... 


PAY CHECKS CASHED 


TYE'S 


AND BROADWAY 
UNION HOUSE 


BEER, WINE AND LIQUOR 


108 CLUB 


DRINKS OF ALL KINDS 


‘Signing SB 1493 Disqualifies Governor 
Earl Warren from Being Regarded as a 
Friend of Labor’--Fed Secy. C. J. Haggerty 


Scarcely had labor regained 
its composure from the adoption 
of the Taft-Hartley Bill when 
another severe blow was re- 
ceived by the organized labor 
movement in California -with 


the signing by Governor Warren 
of SB 1493, the socalled “juris- 


dictional strike bill.” A _ dele- 
gation of trade unionists, includ- 
ing myself, visited the Governor 
to impress upon him as forcibly 
as possible how this measure 
would do untold injury to the 
labor movement in California. 
In spite of our representation,. 
and without comment, the Gov- 
ernor affixed his signature to a 
measure which, in our opiniqn, 


is a vicious one, and which will 
have precedence in California, 
as provided in the Taft-Hartley 
Bill, wherever State laws exist 
restricting the rights of labor 
more stringently than its own 
provisions . . . Thus, this legis- 
lation can be used to deprive 
over a million workers of the 
right of any initiative steps to 
collective bargaining through or- 
ganizational activities . .. The 
signing of SB 1493 disqualifies 
Governor Earl Warren from be- 
ing regarded as a friend of labor.” 
—State Federation Secretary- 
Treasurer C. J. Haggerty in The 
East Bay Labor Journal July 18, 
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Bay Area Needs Central Valley 


Buell Gallagher, Candidate for Congress, Says 
Power Monopoly is Threatening Region's Growth 


Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, AFL- 
backed candidate for Congress in 
the 7th District, recently discussed 
the Central Valley issue in one of 
his Sunday evening talks at 9:30 
p.m. over Station KRE. He said in 
part: 

First, let’s get the issues before 
us. These issues are three: power, 
acreage, and control. 

Take power first. The dams and 
electric generators are provided at 
Government expense and are Gov- 
ernment owned. But the moment 
the electricity leaves the power 
plants, it flows over lines owned by 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. There is but one major buyer 
of Central Valley power! the PG&E. 
The issue before us is not a choice 
between public and private power 
production. At present, Central Val- 
ley Project power is publicly pro- 
duced and privately distributed. If 
the interests of consumers were 
properly safeguarded, there would 
be nothing amiss in this. 

Certainly, neither private enter- 
prise nor public enterprise can be 
called wrong in principle. We have 
a lot of both of them in the United 
States, and we get along fairly well. 
No one will argue that highways 
ought to be taken out of public 
enterprise and put under private 
enterprise, with a toll gate every 
seven miles down the pike. There 
are areas where we all recognize 
that public enterprise is a good 
thing. With equal certainty, no one 
in his right mind would suggest that 
private enterprise has no place in 
our American economy. The issue is 
not public power versus private. 
The issue is monopoly power versus 
competitive power. That issue di- 
rectly involves the prosperity of the 
Bay Area. 

BAY AREA AFFECTED 

Some years ago, the Aluminum 
Company of America ‘was deciding 
where to place its West Coast plant. 
Did it come to the Bay Area? It did 
not. It went to the Pacific North- 
west. No one will suggest that the 
Aluminum Company of America is 
prejudiced against private enter- 
prise as exemplified by the PG&E, 
But the Aluminum Company pre- 
ferred to go to an area in which 
public power was competing with 
private, because the price of power 
was lower. The Company saved 35c 
on the dollar by going to the North» 
west instead of the Bay Area. The 
reason? Competition. Public and 
private compete in the Bonneville 
Dam area, to keep the price down. 
But here in the Bay Area, there is 
no competition. There is only one 
buyer of the power produced in the 
Central Valley, and only one seller— 
to industrialists and housewives 
alike. 

The crying need of our area, In- 


dustrially, is for more and cheaper | 


power. Without it, our industrial 
development is held back. With it, 
we would face a brighter future, 
with jobs and payrolls and pros- 
perous businesses. But industry pre- 
fers to go where power is cheaper, 
taking its payrolls with it. 

Industry goes to Los Angeles, 
where power that here costs a dollar 
can be bought for T5c, or to the 
Pacific Northwest, where it can be 
bought for 65c, In the South, and in 
the Northwest, competitive produc- 
tion and marketing of power brings 
consumers’ costs down. But here in 
the area served by the Central Val- 
ley power sold through the PG&E, 
there ‘is no competition in the mar- 
keting. 

“I FAVOR COMPETITION” 

The issue is not public versus pri- 
vate power; the issue is competitive 
power versus monopoly power. I 
favor competitica. I want more 


power, cheaper. That is why I sup-! 
port the effort to get Congress to | 


provide transmission lines with 
which publicly generated power can 
be made available on Government 
owned lines, to compete with the 
present power monopoly. What we 
want is both public and private sale 
of power. That program works well 
in southern California. It works well 
in the Pacific Northwest. It can 
work well here, 

And just in passing, let it be noted 
that the incumbent Congressman 
from this District voted against the 
full development of the power po- 
tential of the Central Valley while 
he sat in the 80th Congress, 

Now, if the objection is raised 
that erecting transmission lines by 
the Government would mean dupli- 
cating transmission lines of the 
PG&E, the answer is a simple one. 
We need more lines. The demand 
for power doubles every 10 years. 
The PG&E itself recognizes the 


;need for more transmission lines. 


In February, 1947, the Company an- 
nounced its own $300,000,000 expan- 
sion program. There is no sound 


419 FIFTEENTH STREET 
LAND 


108 GRAND AVENUE | The Best Gan and American 


Dishes at Moderate Prices 


‘ 


| reason why part of the new facili- 
| ties could not be provided through 


Government agency instead of be-| 


ing under monopoly control. No 
problem of duplication is involved. 

The only question is whether we 
are to continue to tolerate a monop- 
diy instead of establishing a com- 
petitive market. I favor competition: 
LIMITATION NEEDED 

Take the second issue: acreage 
limitation. Under the Reclamation 
Act by which water becomes avail- 
able for irrigation, there is a limit 
placed on the amount of water that 
any one man can get. That limit is 
water sufficient to irrigate 160 
acres, or, under the community 
property laws of California, where 
husband and wife own property 
jointly, it can be 3320 acres per 
family. The purpose of this limita- 
tion on water use from Government 
projects is to protect the family 
size farm. The people’s money 
should not be spent to benefit the 
few. It should benefit the many, 
The acreage limitation on water use 
is the sole remaining safeguard of 
the family size farm in the Central 
Valley. I am for retaining that 
limitation. The family is the back- 
bone of American life. It is worth 
preserving. 

CONTROL ISSUE 

The third issue is control. Here, 
all I shall have time to do is to 
name the opposing forces, and let 
you pick your side. On the one side 
is the Bureau of Reclamation, 
charged with enforcing the present 
protective laws. It is backed by the 
Grange (which represents chiefly 
the small farmers who live on their 
own farms), by organized labor, by 
all the religious and church bodies 
which have gone on record (both 
Catholic and Protestant), by the 
Democratic Party, and by liberals 
in general. ' 

On the other side of the fight is a 
group which wants to put the Cen- 
tral Valley Project into the hands of 
the Army Corps of Engineers, Be- 
hind this move are the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, the Farm 
Bureau Federation (which is domi- 
nated by the large landowners), the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and the State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

So—pick your side. And stand up 
and be counted. 

The initial stages of the Project 
began under the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Shasta, Keswick, and Fri- 
ant dams were built. Water began to 
flow. Power became available. For 
the future, about two dozen smaller 
streams which feed into the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin are to 
be developed, The issue before us is 
whether these new dams and de- 
velopments are to be under the 
| Bureau of Reclamation and the pro- 
tective legislation which safeguards 
; the public interest, or whether 
power monopoly and land monopoly 
are to become the order of the day 
in California, 


Labor Letter 


| WASHINGTON (LPA) John 
Herling, who has been editor of 
the Chester Wright’s Labor Letter 
since September, 1947, is now its 
publisher too, Journalist Herling, 
long a student and reporter of trade 
union progress, also acquires the 
Annual Labor Convention Digests 
which the Chester M. Wright firm 
has been publishing at the time of 
AFL and CIO conventions. 
Chester Wright, who was the 
AFL's information chief during the 
later years of Samuel Gompers’ 
presidency, is now in retirement in 
Florida. His weekly Labor Letter, 
first edited by himself, then Oliver | 
Hoyem and John Herling, has won ; 
wide recognition as a reliable and 
fair-minded source of news about} 
the labor movement, industrial re- 
lations, and governmental develop- 
ments affecting labor unions. 
Herling, a 1928 Harvard graduate, | 
has written extensively for daily 
papers and magazines, including 
Labor & Nation, New Leader, Har- 
pers and Look. In 1946 he was a 


European correspondent {Zor "| 
Providence Journal and the § 


Louis Post-Dispatch, reporting eco- 
nomic and political progress under 
labor leadership in Scandinavia and 
Great Britaia. 


Rayon Workers 
Win 17c Pay Boost 


ELIZABETHTON, Tenn. (LPA) 
~—Over 5300 members of United 
‘Textile Workers-AFL won a 17c 
wage boost from American Bem- 
berg and North American Rayon 
corporation here. 

UTW President Anthony Valente 
said that the settlement, retroactive 
to September 1, will cost the rayon 
concerns approximately $2,000,000 a 
year. The ‘new contract will run 
until September 1, 1950, with a wage 
reopening September 1, 1949. 

Production and non-supervisory 
employes will get a 15c-an-hour 
boost and 1200 workers in the chem- 
ical department will get 20c an 
hour, making the average gain 17c. 

After voting to accept the new 
contract, workers at the two plants 
passed a resolution giving the in- 
ternational union 10¢c per member 
per month for the UTW war chest. 
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\Gallagher Says 
Truman Grandly 
Battles Dixiecrats, 
Deweycrats 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion as hired hand; and if you don’t 
like it, here’s the Taft-Hartley Act 
to make you take it.’ 
SMALL BUSINESSMAN 

“To the small businessman, they 
say, ‘We will set up a committee 
to investigate vour problems; but 
don’t expect action,’ 

“To the doctor and the dentist, 
jthey say, ‘Beware lest the people 
should be able to pay you through 
health insurance, for then you will 
become slaves of the Government.’ 
To Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, 
Mexicans, and ‘Filipinos, they savy, 
‘You're lucky to be living in God’s 
country, so don't ask for your 
rights.” To the Catholics and the 
Jews they say, ‘We show our con- 
temnt for you when we serve notice 
on the world that we want no more 
like you coming to our shores from 
Europe’s Displaced Persons camps.’ 

“These things, and many more 
like them, have been said by the 
| 80th Congress. That Congress has 
written them into the laws it has 
nassed. It has underscored them 
| through refusing to pass other laws. 
“MYOPIC LEADERSHIP” 
| “This myopic leadership which 
| has dominated the 80th Congress 
and now has the arrogance to de- 
mand free rein, and to ask for 
the presidency as well, has followed 
the policy of rule or ruin, divide and 
conquer. By its actions, the 80th 
Congress has once again plunged 
management and labor into indus- 
trial strife. It has stirred up reli- 
gious and racial animosities, spread 
divisiveness, nurtured discontent. 
In a hungry grab for jobs and 
power, it would meet Destiny with 
disunity. 

“And on every vote of the 80th 
Congress, the incumbent from the 
7th District of California, accord- 
ing to his own statement, has voted 
with the men who did these things. 
His vote has approved these meas- 
ures. I stand prepared to back 
every one of these charges with 
full particulars, taken from the 
pages of the Congressional Record— 
the record of that “awful 80th.” T 
have challenged him to debate any- 
where, at any time he selects. He 
consistently refuses every invitation 
that has been extended to him to 
meet in open debate on the record. 
Talk about a date with Destiny! He 
won't even make a date with an 
open forum. 

“THE HOUR SHORTENS” 

“Meanwhile, the tempo of world 
events accelerates. The hour short- 
ens. It is later than we think—much 
later than the leadership of the 
smug 80th Congress is ready to ad- 
mit. 

“This is no time for ‘politics as 
usual,’ And the men who are trying 
to play that game will be met in 
November by a rising tide of resent- 
ment. Thinking Americans do not 
like disunity, You can’t kick labor 
in the teeth and get away with it, 
because what hurts labor hurts 
everybody. You can’t pass laws dis- 
criminating against religious mi- 
norities and get away with it, be- 
cause Americans will not tolerate 
intolerance. You can’t ignore the 
plight of the poor and the badly 
housed and get away with it, for 
they, too, are people. You can’t 
lynch the hopes and aspirations of 
American citizens because of skin 
color, and get away with it; the 
conscience of America is aroused! 

“These things we see. Why did the 
80th Congress not see them? There 
are none so blind as those who will} 
not see. America cannot risk a blind 
date with Destiny. 
“DEWEYCRATS, DIXTECRATS” 

“Two things we must do if we 
would keep our rendezvous. First, | 
replace the majority of the 80th} 
Congress with men who are not 
afraid to commit themselves on is- 
sues, to stand on principles. Men 
who place the welfare of the people ! 
above a record of party regularity. | 
Men who are more concerned with 
the next generation than with the} 
next election, 

“The rest of the answer lies in| 
reelecting, along with this new andj 
vigorous Congress, the man who, | 
for principle, has defied the wrath! 
of the Dixiecrats, who, with un-! 
daunted and debonair courage car-| 
ries the fight against the Dewey- 
crats, who shows no fear of the lies 
ifrom the Left or the wrangling on 
{the Right, who, through these past | 
{two years of the awful 80th has 
| refused to betray his trust or shrink 
| from his responsibilities, who has 
fought for the rights of the op- 
pressed and the welfare of the com- 
mon man with forthright word and 
honest deed—President Harry §&. 
Truman,” 


Many a man dies brooding in bit- 


| terness over the reputation he might | 
} have made if he had his chance.---' in which they are held by all who 


sishop Francis J. McConnell. 


Proposition No. 13 
Established Here 


Citizens’ Committee Release 


Formation of the Alameda County 
Citizen’s Committee for Equal Rep- 
resentation, to wage a campaign for 
the passage of Proposition 13 on the 
November ballot, was announced to- 
day by Osborne A. Pearson, execu- 
tive director. 

The proposition calls for a reap- 
portionment of the State Senate on 
a basis more nearly coincidental 
with population areas, 

Patrick W. McDonough will serve 
as chairman, and vice-chairmen will 
include: Right Rev. Msgr. R. H. 
Hammond, Rabbi William M. Stern, 
Rev. Edward Stovell and Rev. J. 
Munroe Warner. 


Headquarters have been estab- 
lished at 149 East Fourteenth St. 
(Oakland). 


On the executive committee are: 
Robert S. Ash, Kenneth A. Barton, 
Leonard J. Dieden, J. A. Downey, 
Mrs. Adah Dodge, Dr. Galen H. 
Drury, Assemblyman Francis Dunn 
Jr., Mrs. E. N. Erichsen, Dr. Buell 
Gallagher, Arthur B. Geen, Mrs. R. 
A. Gordon, Rev. C. E. Henderson, 
William H. Henning, Mrs. Ruth 
Kingman, Frank E. Linotti, Dr. W. 
J. McCracken, Rev. John Mickle, 
Rep. George P. Miller, Paul Mof- 
fatt, William Newsom, Harry A. 
Parks, Councilman Raymond E. 
Pease, Irving Pierce, Dr. Max Ra- 
din, Rev. W. P. Reagor, J. C. Rey- 
nolds, Rev. Baldwin H. Sherman, 
DeLancey C. Smith, Mayor Joseph 
E. Smith, Miss Lucy W. Stebbins, 
Dr. Paul Taylor, Rev. Frank Tooth- 
aker, John H. Tolan, Jr., and A. D. 
Wright. 
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Editor of The Observer Says 
No. 13 Committee ‘Splendid’ 


Unfortunately, for many years it 
has been extremely difficult for the 
right-thinking voters of Alameda 
county to form a clear opinion on 
many political issues because of the 
long domination over Republican 
affairs and the opinions of the so- 
called better element by a smug, 
self-sufficient group, which told its 
followers what was kosher and 
what was taboo. Consequently, un- 
less one kow-towed to the program 
laid down in the organ of this 
smug organization, one was con- 
sidered as distinctly low life, and 
not nice people. Of course, the re- 
cent Oakland municipal election 
shattered this myth, and despite the 
short-comings of the ‘irregular tick- 
et” that was elected, Oakland has 
seemed to go along just about the 
same—certainly no worse, and in 
some respects considerably better 
than before. 

Studiously, the idea is being cul- 
tivated that the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to re-apportion 
the State Senate to give the people 
a fair representation on that body, 
instead of allowing the “Cow Coun- 
ties’ to continue to dominate it, is 
not kosher. In fact, one gets the 
idea from the smug articles against 
Proposition No, 13 in the Tribune, 
Chronicle, Times, ete., that only 
reds, bounders and such would sup- 
port any such revolutionary meas- 
ure. 

You see, Proposition No. 


By President: George Miller 


(Continued from Page 1) 


carried out the philosophy of gov- 
ernment that we popularly call the 
New Deal. The New Deal that came 
into being with the election of the 
late great president, Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt. The New Deal cre- 
ated to replace the sad years of 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. 

“Over the obstinate resistance of 
an unfriendly and hostile congress, 
President Truman has kept faith 
with the New Deal. We will elect 
him because of that courage and 
honesty of purpose. 

“MEN FORGET” 

“T am amazed at the shortness of 
some men’s memories. Men are 
prone to forget but I am sure that 
seared into the minds of all of us 
are those bleak days of utter frus- 
tration ‘that marked the closing 
days of the Republican control of 
government. An era that entrusted 
government to men who listened to 
the honeyed words of those bent 
on exacting profit from the very 
life blood of the people—days in 
which labor was exploited and in- 
security stalked the land. 

“And then the change that 
wrested government from the few 
and returned it to the people where 
it rightfully belongs. 

“Today we revive a centroversy, 
a controversy as old as the Union it- 
self, as to whether government 
should be in the hands of ‘the wise, 
the rich and the good,’ as Hamilton 
wanted it, or whether we accept 
the Jeffersonian principle that the 
‘repository of power should be vest- 
ed in all of the people.’ 

“A JEFFERSONIAN” 

“I assume that Hamilton pur- 
posely placed the ‘wise and the 
rich’ before the ‘good’ but I am 
certain that he did not qualify ‘the 
wise and the rich’ with the word 
‘good.’ Unfortunately, we have 
known too much of such govern- 
ment. 

“We of the Democratic Party of- 
fer you a man who accepts without 
reservation the further thesis ad- 
vanced by Jefferson in the Declara- 
tion of Independence that ‘all men 
are created equal’ and that ‘they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, amongst 
which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of hapiness’. 

“DEMOCRATS PRACTICAL” 

“We Democrats are practical 
enough to know that you cannot 
very well pursue happiness on an 
empty stomach. We also know that 
in a country with the potential ca- 
pacity for production of the United 
States, it is unnecessary for men to 
go hungry at irregular intervals be- 
cause of depressions, or recessions, 
or whatever you want to call them. 

“Government can and it must pro- 
tect its members from such ills. 

“No government functions whose 
people are not happy and contented. 
That is the end and aim of demo- 
cratic government as_ contrasted 
with other forms and types such 
as Communism and Fascism. - 

“We offer you, in President Tru- 
man, a man who accepts the com- 
mon, down-to-earth philosophy of 
Jefferson. A man who believes in 
the Bill of Rights a man with the 


13 is; fortitude to repudiate compromise 


largely supported by labor organi-;in the face of political pressure.” 
zations, which became fed up with|“TRUMAN KNOWS WEST” 


having some long entrenched cor- 


“There have been many times! 
poration stool pigeon in the State|when I have gone down to the| 


Senate give all labor bills the works. | White House to see the President 
However, announcement of the Ala-; about matters pertaining to my 


meda County Committee supporting 
the measure should do something 
to relieve this false impression, We 
tsink, under existing conditions, it is 
remarkable that such a splendid 
committee was organized. The Com- 
mittee of which our distinguished 
Oakland industrialist, Patrick W. 
McDonough, has been named chair- 
man, will include as Vice Chairmen: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. H. Hammond, 
Rabbi William Stern, Rev. Edward 
Stovell and Rev. J. Munroe Warner. 


Caps For Israel 


NEW YORK (LPA)—New York’s 
cap makers—-Local 2 of the United 
Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers- 
AFL will contribute 100,000 military 
caps of the best material and de- 
sign to the army of the new state 
of Israel. 

The initiative in the undertaking 
came from international union Vice 
President Samuel Horshkowitz, and 
was enthusiastically adopted by the 


}union members. 


Aaron Becker, a member of the 
Israel purchasing commission in 
the U. S., and a veteran of the 
Palestine labor movement, said: 
“Your offer to work for us, your 
generous contribution of your time 
and labor will serve as a greater 
source of inspiration and encour- 
agement to us than many dollars. 
The leadership as well as the mem- 


| bership of the cap makers’ union 


have once again proved that they 
deserve the respect and admiration 


know them.” 


“THIS STORE'S A MUST FOR BRANDS YOU TRUST” 
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@Hart Schaffner & 
Marx Union Made 
Clothes for women 


and men 


® John B. Stetson Hats 
® Manhattan Shirts 

® Interwoven Socks 

® Bostonian Shoes 
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*Vakland 


e Big Rider Slacks 
. D. Sportwear 


2049 BROADWAY « Berkeley Sather Gate 
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District and to the West in general. 


I have gone alone, and I have gone | 


with groups of my colleagues. 
“T have always been well received 


PUBLIC POWER ISSUE 

“He knows what public power 
means to us and the necessity for 
its development. 

“We now have some ten million 


people in California and we haven't ++»; 


quit growing and we must feed; 


clothe them, and find jobs for them. « 


if we are to maintain a stable econ- 
omy. We haven’t the coal or the oil 
to supply heat and energy but we 
have an abundance of potential 
power in Northern California that 
must be developed in an orderly 
manner. We must put our water to 
work in many fields, its multiple 
use benefits both our agriculture 
and our industry. 

“IT know that President Truman 
knows this. Let the record show 
that both as a United States Sen- 


United States, he has been our 
staunch champion. } 
WHY HE'S DEMOCRAT 

“IT am a Democrat because the 
Democartic Party is the only one 
that has a keen awareness of the 
problems of the common man—or 
the little fellow. It knows his prob- 
lems because it is composed of, and 
dominated by, the rank and file of 
the people. It knows the problems 
of labor, of the farmer, and of the 
white collar worker. That is why, 
during the period in which govern- 
ment has been in the hands of the 
Democrats, these people have pros- 
pered and enjoyed the fruits of their 
labor, 

“T want to see full employment 
continued. 

“IT want to see the farmer get a 
just return for his crops. 

“I believe in the extension of 
social security legislation. 

“I believe that only through the 
extension of education will certain 
tensions within our social system 
vanish. Where states are unable to 


ator and as the President of ou 


meet the costs of minimum stan@ 
ards in the field of education, the¥¥y. 
Federal Government must supple- 


ment it. 


“TRUMAN SPEAKS PLAINLY” 

“I am a Democrat because I be- 
lieve that only through internation- 
al cooperation can we adjust the 
differences that exist in the world; 
and let me point out to you that 
International Cooperation has been 
the policy of our party since World 
War I. 

“I support President Truman for 
reelection because he stands for all 
of these things and when he says 
that he stands for them, he does 
so forthrightly. He does not speak 
in riddles nor is he given to double 
talk, 

“You and I have a self-interest 
in who governs us, This self in- 
terest is not incompatible with the 
patriotic love of country. 

“We want to preserve the heri- 
tage that has been handed down 
to us. 


“OUR CANDIDATE” 

“The fruits of democratic govern- 
ment made possible by the sacrifices 
of men who gave their all that a 
government of free men might live 
and prosper. We have a duty to 
foster and preserve that govern- 
ment for our children and those 
who came after them—that is our 


| self-interest. 


“We want to preserve government 
rule and government in which will 
stand equally in its eyes—we want 
no isms. 

“We Democrats have given you 
a candidate who has been tried and 
not found wanting. 

“He has all of the attributes that 


qualify him for the high office he 


and I have always had a sympa-| 


thetic audience; but one of the 


seeks, plus experience. 
“He is capable, able, honest, ag- 


things that has struck me forcibly | 8Tessive, and above all, he loves his 


is the intimate knowledge that | fellow man. ; 


President Truman has had of the 
Western problems. His capacity for 


7-CENT NEWSPAPER has made 


learning them is great and, once jits first appearance in California. 


having acquired a knowledge of 
them, he has retained it. 

“He knows more about the Cen- 
tral Valley Project and its impor- 
tance to our economy in Northern 
California than many men who have 
been connected with it from its 
start. 


The Los Angeles Examiner, @ 
Hearst morning paper, is the one. 
The seven cents instead of five 
cents is charged beginning today 
(Friday.) 


The world is less tolerant In times 
of crisis—Elisha M. Friedman. 


Lives and property destroyed by fire aregone 
forever. To stop fire is every citizen's responsi- 
bility—yours and ours! Eliminate the fire haz- 
ards in your home. Cooperate in ridding your 
neighborhood of possible sources of fire. 
Success in this will help, not only in lowering 
the number of fires in our city, but will lead 
to lower insurance rates for all. Let's all co- 


operate, NOW! 
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Machinists Endorse Truman ~| 


..and honorable settlement of 


Habor record, 


LLPE Endorses, Beat Bender is Ohio Slogan, 
Dewey for Public Power Where It Swings Votes, 
Warren Doesn't Want to Talk About Issues 


GRAND RAPIDS (LPA)~—For the third time in its 60-year 
history, the International Association of Machinists is in record 
with an endorsement of a candidate for the presidency of the 
U. S. Harry S. Truman was the unquestioned choice of the 
union's delegates as the second and final week of the IAM’s 


national convention wound to® 


a close. 

The IAM resolution made it plain 
that this was not a blank-check 
endorsement of the Democratic 
party, but a pledge of support to 
the man who vetoed the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. Delegates rejected unani- 
mously a resolution supporting 
Henry Wallace, and after debate 
voted down another resolution call- 
ing for the formation of an inde- 
pendent labor party. 


A renewed campaign for the 30- | 


hour work week was approved by 
the delegates, who agreed that the 
IAM’s membership as well as the 
public should receive the facts on 
why a shorter work week—without 
any reduction in pay—could cushion 
the depression that may follow the 
prese“? boom, 

The, machinists’ executive council 
has been given the power to nego- 


tiate with the AFL “to continue its | 


efforts to achieve a fair, equitable 
our 
dispute.” 


A new Automotive Department | 


was authorized, aimed at organizing 
350,000 unorganized auto mechanics. 
kkk 


Harrison Heads Democrat 
Committee; LLPE Endorses 


WASHINGTON (LPA) “The 
Democratic committee, the party 
and the nation are particularly for- 
tunate to have the experienced lead- 
ership and energies of George Har- 
rison enlisted in such an important 
position in the campaign,” said 
Democratic Chairman J. Howard 
McGrath in announcing the appoint- 
ment of the Railway Clerks-AFL 
president as head of the Labor Divi- 
sion of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Harrison, who has been president 
of the Railway Clerks Union since 
1923. last month was chosen by his 
colf’akues in the AFL to head the 
Committee of Labor Executives for 
Reelection of Truman. The Com- 
mittee, with headquarters in the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, is open- 
ing offices in Washington and three 
other cities this week. He succeeds 
President Daniel Tobin of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters-AFL as Democratic labor divi- 
sion head. 

Meanwhile, 


Labors League for 
Political Education, official poli- 
tical arm of the AFL, has an- 
nounced its support of 18 Demo- 
cratic Senatorial aspirants, a num- 
ber of them in races against leading 
Taft-Hartleyites. 

Among those endorsed are: 

Hubert Humphrey, Minneapolis 
mayor who is running against Sen. 
Joseph Ball (R., Minn.) head of the 
notorious Taft-Hartley “watch-dog” 
committee. 

Veteran liberal Paul Douglas who 
jis contesting with C. Wayland 
Brook, darling of Col. McCormicks' 
Chice’go Tribune for an Illinois sen- 
ate seat. 

Democratic Governor C. Leslie 
Hunt of Wyoming who is conceded 
a good chance of retiring pro-Taft- 
Hartley Sen. Edward Robertson 
(R.). 

Former Congressman Matthew 
M. Neely, who maintained a perfect 
against Republican 
Sen. Chapman Revercomb, whom 
even GOP Presidential candidate 
Thomas E. Dewey is shying away 
from. 

Clinton B. Anderson, recently Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who is fight- 
ing ex-Secertary of War Patrick 
Hurley (R.) for a New Mexico va- 
cancy, 

Pro-union incumbents who have 
AFL support in their reelection 
campaigns are: James E. Murray, 


Mont., Edwin C. Johnson, Colo., 
John Sparkman, Ala. and T. E. 
Green, R. I. 


Rep. Estes Kefauver, liberal Ten- 
nessee Democrat who, on the basis 
of labor support, defeated the 
Crump machine in the primaries 
has all-out labor support for the 
Senate. But LLPE is keeping hands 
off the Kentucky race between 
John'S. Cooper (R.) and Rep. Vir- 

1 Chapman (D.). Both voted for 
Taft-Hartley. 

Another former member of the 
lower House who has labor's sup- 
port for the Senate is Democrat 
Frank Hook who is seeking to re- 
place Michigan Republican Homer 
Ferguson, 

Joseph Keenan, LLPE director, 
gaid that the League will shortly 
announce a list of 113 members of 
the House who are seeking reelec- 
tion whom LLPE will oppose. 

It is generally thought that the 
labor movement stands a_ good 
chance of retiring many of its Sen- 
ate foes, Indications are that a 
number of Taft-Hartley Republican 
Senators will run behind their par- 
ty’s national ticket. 
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‘Beat Bender’ Is Ohio’s State 


Federation of Labor Slogan 

COLUMBUS (LPA) — Progress 
reports on labor's political activi- 
ties in Sen. Taft’s home state were 
the major item of business before 
700 delegates to the convention of 
the Ohio State Federation of Labor. 

“Byat Bender” is the AFL unions’ 
state-wide slogan, and the OSFL 
plans to send out 300,000 sample 
ballots to all parts of the state, as 
part of its drive to get a big pro- 
labor vote. Rep. George Bender, Re- 
publican Congressman-at-large from 
Ohio, has an anti-labor record of 
which he is boasting loudly in 
speeches around the state. 

The Ohio AFL plans to take to 
the radio 18 times between now and 
November 2. 

AFL President William Green, in 
an address at the opening session 
of the convention said “We are go- 
ing to use the power invested in us 
to correct the wrong done by the 
Taft-Hartley law. Your vote in the 
ballot box counts as much as the 
one cast by the most wealthy man. 
Fair legislation depends upon the 
men we send to Congress. Our pur- 
pose is to vote for our friends and 
against our enemies.” 

xx 
Dewey For Public Power. 


Where It Swings Votes 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn. (LPA) 
GOP Presidential Candidate Thom- 
as (yes—but again no) Dewey en- 
thusiastically endorses the Tennes- 


\ 


| pected to scotch 


|GOP 


see Valley Authority but says that 
the system wouldn't do for devel- 
opment of resources in other parts 
of the country. 

In a letter to Rep. John Jennings 
(R., Tenn.) made public, Dewey 
said: “The TVA has done an essen- 


|tial and magnificent job of provid- 


ing hydro-electric power to a great 
area. I believe in it and wholeheart- 
edly support it. 

“In other sections of the country 
there are better means of develop- 
ing their resources than through a 
central authority.” 

The letter, Jennings said, Is ex- 
rumors that if 
Dewey is elected TVA will suffer. 
The people of Tennessee, who have 
greatly benefited from TVA, showed 
their feelings in the matter recent- 
ly when they voted in the Demo- 
eratic primary for Rep. Estes J. 
Kefauver, a strong advocate of pub- 
lic power projects. 

If you live in the Missouri or 
Columbia river basins, though, 
you're out of luck as far as Dewey 
{is concerned, That is, unless you 
think of MVA or CVA when you're 
in the polling booth. 

KR Rs 
Warren Says He Doesn't 


Want to Talk About Issues 
WASHINGTON (LPA)—The CIO 


|Political Action Committee ex- 


pressed shock over a proposal by 
vice-presidential candidate 
carl Warren that this campaign 
pass over the real issues, 

In a key speech at Salt Lake 
City, Warren said he would like to 
have a campaign without discussion 
of the high cost of living, or the 
housing shortage, or the relations 
between management and labor, or 
the peace of the world. 


Re-ap Radio 
Programsto © 
Be Broadcast 


State Federation News Service 

The campaign in behalf of 
Proposition No. 13 will be broad- 
cast throughout the state in a 
series of programs, the schedule 
of which is listed below. Stories 
of early California and Senate 
reapportionment will be told for 
five weeks, 

The programs will be highly 
entertaining as well as informa- 
" in regard to Proposition No, 

The Federation urges all of its 
members to tune in and to get 
their friends to do likewise. 

Following are the Bay Area 
stations carrying the program: 

KSFO, 8:15-8:30 p.m., for five 
Saturdays beginning October 2. 

KRE, 9:00-9:15 p.m., for five 
Sundays beginning October 3. 

KROW, 8:15-8:30 p.m., for five 
Mondays beginning October 4, 


Print Specialties 
Delegates Return 


Printing Specialties and Paper 
Converters Union, Local 382, dele- 
gates have returned from the con- 
vention of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America. 


The 34th International Conven- 
tion was held at Pressmen’s Home, 
Tennessee. The meetings were held 
in the Auditorium of the new $1,000,- 
000 Technical Trades School on the 
home grounds, 

Delegates in attendance from Io- 
cal 382 were Ted Ahl, John Ferro, 
Raymond Geiger, Herbert ‘Scotty’ 
Hewitt. 

Officers of the local stated that 
“there were more delegates in at- 
tendance at this convention than 
ever in the history of the interna- 
tional, and more present than the 
combined delegation of all other 
printing trades unions combined.” 
STATEMENT ON T- H 


The action taken at the conven- 


“Candidate Warren’s wish t0|tion by President George L. Berry 


dodge the issues shows him to be 
truly the spokesman of Candidate 
Dewey, who throughout his public 
life has been most noted for his 
skill in straddling public questions, 
or in keeping silent all together, 
said a PAC statement. 

“These are the issues, however, 
upon which the welfare of America 
and of the world depends. We find 
it incredible that an adult, asking 
for the votes of adult citizens, 
would seriously suggest that such 
issues not be presented to the peo- 
ple for discussion. 

“We can understand, of course, 
why Candidate Warren and Candi- 
date Dewey would rather not dis- 
cuss such issues. For Dewey's party 
is the high-cost-of-living party, that 
scuttled OPA, hamstrung rent con- 
trol, smothered the housing pro- 
gram and fought every move 
against high prices.” 

xk kk 
Two More Unions 


Endorse President 

NEW YORK (LPA)—The execu- 
tive boards of two more powerful 
CIO unions voted to work for Pres- 
ident Truman's reelection. They are 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, and the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America. 

ACWA President Jacob Potofsky 
brought the union’s resolution to 
Truman in the White House last 
week. Citing the leadership of AC 
WA's late President Sidney Hillman 
in labor political action, Potofsky 
said: “We are acting in the tradi- 
tion of Sidney Hillman and what 


we did in 1936, 1940, and 1944 we'll 
do in 1948.” 

President Emil Rieve of TWUA 
said last week that the executive 
board’s unanimous support of the 
Democratic ticket was based upon 
“a recognition of the new liberal 
spirit which was infused into the 
Democratic party last July during 
its convention,” 

He pointed out that 125,000 of 
TWUA’'s 450,000 members are in 
Southern states, where the Dixie- 
crats are attempting to win votes 
away from the Democratic national 
ticket. The union has many of its 
staff working on the election cam- 
paign, Rieve, declared. 

xk kk 
President Green & Hugo Ernst 


Visit President Truman 

WASHINGTON (LPA) AFL 
President William Green and Hugo 
Srnst, president of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers Alliance visited 
President Truman in the White 
House, 

Green told the President that the 
AFL is not making any official 
presidential endorsement, but as- 
sured him that at most AFL meet- 
ings which he has attended, “an al- 
most unanimous” sentiment favors 
Truman's reelection. 

The AFL spokesmen later told 
reporters that 90% of the AFL's 
8,000,000 members will go to the 
polls this November. | 

Of the Wallaceite Progressive 
Party Green said: “Our people see | 
clearly what it is—an auxiliary arm 
of the Republican party. Every vote 
for Mr. Wallace is a vote for the 


Republicans, 
Ernst, recently returned from 
Europe, and HRWA Secretary- 


Treasurer E. 8. Miller told Truman 
that they are urging the union's 
400,000 members to support his re- 
election battle. 

x * 
Hartley Challenges Labor 
To Redouble Election Drive 

ATLANTA CITY (LPA)—Speak- 
ing before an audience of profit- 
happy oil men, Rep. Fred “Joy Boy” 
Hartley (R., N.J.), co-sponsor of the 
Taft-whoozis anti-union law chal- 
lenged organized labor to redouble 
its efforts to elect a progressive, 
pro-labor Congress. 

Hartley proclaimed that labor's 
campaign to defeat Taft-Hartleyites 
in the November elections will 
prove “a dismal failure.” “There are 
already nominated enough men to 
support the new labor law who are 
more than reasonably sure of elec- 
tion,” the ex-band leader who is 
rumored heading for the NAM pay- 
roll declared, 

Apparently, piqued by labor's con- 
tonuing drive to repeal his favorite 
statute, Hartley said: “I would like 
to remind the rank and file mem- 
bers of labor that this purge is: 
hardly the way to influence or make 
friends in Congress.” He didn’t ex- 


plain how you make friends for or- 


in regard to the Taft-Hartley Law 
was: 

“We are irrevocably opposed to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. We question 
its constitutionality. We shall press 
for a Supreme Court decision, and 
we commit ourselves to its repeal. 


We base this attitude upon the prin- | 


cinples involved, namely: 

“1. It is a law of discrimination 
against one of the most important 
segments of our citizenship—labor. 

“2. If it is allowed to stand it will 
invite legislation affecting other 
voluntary organizations, including 
the farmers. 


“3. It is disturbing to our organi- 
zation, to management, and inves- 
tors in the printing industry of the 
United States in that it upsets a 
traditional custom of voluntary col- 
lective bargaining which has 
brought a state of peace, good will 
and cooperation between manage- 
ment and our organization which is 
without parallel in this or any other 
country. 


“Notwithstanding our unreserved 


committal to the repeal of the Taft- | 


Hartley Act, we recognize it is a 
law of the land and until it is de- 
elared unconstitutional or repealed 
we shall adhere to it as we have in 
the past as is our custom to observe 
all laws of our country.” 


Year Between Labor 
Days is Reviewed 
By Upholsterers 


Upholsterers’ Journal 
The year that has passed since 
Labor Day, 1947 is one of the most 
momentous in labor history. 
These twelve months are most 
famous as the year in which the 


Taft-Hartley law went into effect. | 


Much violence and rule by injunc- 
tion was due to the spirit and letter 
of that law. 


Other things happened last year 
which might, in the long run, prove 
as important to the American labor 
movement as the temporary set- 
backs suffered under Taft-Hartley. 

The Marshall plan was put into 
operation and labor extended its 
activities in the international field. 


At home, there were new political 
alliances with large parts of the 
labor movement wavering at times 
in their traditional support of the 
Democratic Party. 


Every branch of the union move- 
ment now has its own “political 
arm.” 


The Communists were singled out 
and rallied to the support of Henry 
Wallace and the new Progressive 
Party. 

Union pressure broke 
ployers’ “united front” 
third round wage increases, 

But the average worker is still 
suffering under ever-mounting 
prices. 


Textile Workers 


GREENSBORO, N. C. (LPA) - 
Despite a propaganda drive that 
ran the gamut, from appeals to 
keep the plant one happy family, to 
a play on racial prejudice, the Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union of America- 
CIO was the first NLRB election in 
the south in which an employer 
tried to get the union “decertified” 
as bargaining agent. 


the em- 


Advertisement 


DISCOVERS MINIATURE 
DEVICE FOR THE DEAF 


Chicago, Ill—A big improvement 
has been made in a new device now 
welcomed by thousands of deafened. 
It is so small it fits in the palm of 
the hand. Its clear noiseless tone is 
so efficient that even faint voices 
are understood. With it thousands 
new enjoy music, sermons and 
friendly companionship, Finger tip 
controls permit you to adjust it in- 
stantly to changing sound condi- 
tions. Accepted by the American 
Medical Association Council on 
Physical Medicine. The makers of 
Beltone, Dept. L.J. 33, 1450 W. 19th 
St., Chicago 8, Ill, are so proud of 
their achievement, they will gladly 
send you free descriptive booklet on 
how to overcome deafness and ex- 
plain how you may try this mini- 
ature device in the privacy of your 


ganized labor by leaving Taft-Hart-|home without risking a penny. 


leyites in the Capitol, _ 


Write Beltone today. 


and won) 


HOW TO MAKE $150 AN HOUR—President David 
of International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union-AFL showed this 


6 IPE { 


Dubinsky 


pamphlet to President Truman at the White House last week. Here’s 
how the $450 an hour is figured: cost of living between 1945 elections 
and now rose $900 a year—it would have taken an hour to register 
and an hour to vote for each worker—so, two hours in 1946 would 


have saved $900 today!—(LPA) 


_ 


Dave Beck Seeks to Control Entire 
Labor Movement, Les Hunt Charges 


The AFL Arizona Labor Journal 
| recently reprinted the following 
from the New York Times: 


WASHINGTON—Dave Beck has 
captured actual control of the big 
|AFL Teamsters’ Union from Dan 
Tobin, the president, and has set 
|his sights for control of the entire 
|labor movement, according to Les- 
ter Hunt, who worked as a publicist 
|for both men. 


Hunt, who was recently removed 
|from the Teamsters’ pay roll under 
| pressure from Beck, said in an ar- 
|ticle appearing in the Washington 
Post that Tobin is still the nominal 
leader of the million-member Team- 
|sters, “but as executive vice presi- 
ident, a new post created to sate 
|his surging ambition, Beck is the 
jactual ruler. Tobin may sputter 
‘and fume in occasional delusions 
of independence, but when the whip 
| finally cracks he leaps through the 
| hoop.” 

Beck is based in Seattle. Geo- 
graphically his jurisdiction is the 
Western Conference of Teamsters, 
covering 11 states. Hunt, a former 
Seattle newspaper man, wrote: “But 
Beck is not satisfied with his vast 


He is reversing the historic admoni- 
tion of Horace Greeley. He is com- 
ing East. Already he has left large 
footprints in the Indiana cornfields 
and on the seat of Dan Tobin's 
pants.” 

Hunt said “two strong men are 
grasping for control of American 
labor,” Beck through the AFL and 


| 


{ 
| 
| 


| purpose is to help to create a better 


| 


Walter Reuther through the CIO. | 


He said “the fight between the two 
will probably cast Beck in his fay- 
orite role of defending free enter- 
prise to make business his ally. 


who would regiment industry to the 
detriment of both capital and labor. 


BECK’S PHILOSOPHY 


government. He favors it by Beck. 
Beck's philosophy of labor rela- 
tions envisages one big man in la- 


in industry to write the ticket, 

“For years most of the big labor 
leaders have laughed at Beck as a 
simple upstart from the northwest 
woods, Their laughter showed their 
own simplicity. Beck forged ahead 
steadily in ways they did not com- 
prehend. He finally showed 


cil meeting in Chicago last month 
took him off the hottest spot he 
| has occupied in recent years.” 

“By blandly disregarding the facts 
in the Boeing strike in Seattle, the 
council indorsed his strike-breaking 
against the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and left five lo- 
cals of the retail clerks at his 
mercy. 

“For weeks before the AFL coun- 
cil session, Tobin has squirmed in 
embarrassment as one union after 
another condemned the Teamsters 


way. 


“Beck abhors regimentation by! 


bor sitting down with one big man | 
| apostle of the principle that under- 


and demanded that Tobin discharge | 


| osophy, the “American Way of Life’ 
Reuther will be castigated as: one | 


| 


his | 
power at the AFL executive coun- | 


when the old leaders unanimously | 


; propaganda. 


| “American 


western satraps and the following 
day Tobin went to bat for Beck. 

“Had Tobin refused to do that, 
Beck would have been through as} 
a labor leader. Why did Tobin do 
that? Why has he permitted Beck 
to humiliate him publicly and then 
has apologized for Beck, time after 
time? Nobody knows the answer 
but Tobin and Beck, and probably 
nobody else ever will.” 


Hang Onto Your 
Paycheck, NAM Man 
Prowling Bay Area! 


Sidney P. Allen, financial editor | 
of S. F. Chronicle, had the follow- | 
ing to say in Tuesday's issue about 
the visit of the top NAM man to 
the Bay Area: | 


Ear! Bunting, 55-year-old manag- 
ing director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, is a man 
with an important purpose. That 


junderstanding of what it is in our 


country that has made it the hope 


feudal barony beyond the Rockies. ! of much of the rest of the world. In 


furtherance of this objective he has | 
scheduled addresses and discussions | 
here at Santa Clara, University of | 
San Francisco, University of Cali- | 
fornia, Mills College, St. Mary's Col- 
lege and the San Jose Rotary Club. | 

Bunting stressed yesterday that 
the talks contain no politics and no 
As he views it, our 
Nation in need of honest, un- 
prejudiced and objective leadership, 
particularly in the economic field. 
More than just an economic phil- 


is 


should mean the widest possible op- 
portunities for individuals to utilize 
brains and abilities to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

Bunting, of course, believes that 
economics rests at the core of the 
Way.” Otherwise he 
would not be primarily concerned 
with practical economics, nor an 


standing is the key to our progress 
and development. 

Bunting left his chair as_ presi- 
dent of O'Sullivan Rubber Corpora- 
tion for his present post, demon- 
strating his sincerity of purpose. 
He previously exhibited it by taking 
the job as president and chairman 
of the NAM (while head of a com- 
pany) and traveling and talking the 
country over in expounding our 
“need for unity.” 


STABILIZATION 


Focal point of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers’ work 
at the moment, Bunting indicated 
at his press conference yesterday, 
is its program to forward stabili- 
zation of employment. The drive is 


‘aimed to level, where possible, un- 
| healthy seasonal factors or factors 


} 


resulting from community lack of 
industrial diversification. 


Some 85 employment stabilization 


Beck as executive vice president. | conferences have been held so far 
The day before the council rescued | this year, and 80 more are sched- 
Beck, Tobin was giving solemn as- | uled in different communities, Bunt- 
surance that he would never ca-|ing told of some problem areas 
pitulate. A few hours later Beck | where at least partial remedies have 
flew into town with a retinue of | been successfully applied, 


NOTICE 


Nearly 600,000 California 
workers pay medical-surgical 


and hospital bills the CPS 


The CPS pre-paid medical care plan reduces the cost 
of illness and injury to the individual, That is the 


reason why so many people join it, 


If YOU are interested in the best of medical care at 
a price you can afford, investigate the CPS plan. 


—WRITE—— 


CALIFORNIA PHYSICIANS’ SERVICE 


450 MISSION STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 


OAKLAND OFFICE 


11706 BROADWAY - 


TW INOAKS 3-8000 


Top Farm Counties 
Need Senate Re-ap 


Citizens’ Committee Release 


The present system of Senate 
representation, alleged to be rep- 
resentative of agriculture, is actu- 
ally depriving the 8 top agricultural 
counties of this state of equality 
in the State Senate. 

This is revealed in a check of an 
agricultural map of the state in a 
recent brochure produced by the 
Bank of America, entitled “What's 
Happening in California?” 

Based on January, 1947, popula- 
tion estimates, the 8 top counties in 
agriculture have had 4,964,700 resi- 
dents--which population is well 
over 5,000,000 at present—and to- 
talled 53 percent of the state’s resi- 
dents. 

The 53 percent of the population 
with 8 Senators actually gets 20 per- 
cent representation, 

So actually 53 percent gets 20 per- 
cent Senate representation, 

The five leading agricultural coun- 
ties—which are the top five in the 
United States, points out the Bank 
of America brochure—are: Los An- 


geles, Kern, Tulare, Fresno, San 
Joaquin. 
Three more counties included 


which give California eight of the 
top ten counties in the United States 
are: San Bernardino, Orange, Stani- 
slaus, 


| Increase for Month 


But Loss for Year 
In Bay Employment 


Stat Govt. Release 


Paul Scharrenberg, Director of 


Industrial Relations, states that em- | 


ployment gains were registered in 
August in both seasonal and non- 
seasonal manufacturing industries 
in the San Francisco Bay Industrial 


Area. The number of production 
wor!« inufacturing increased 
by 4 j it to 123,900 in August 
from 118,600 in July. The current 


level, however, is below the year- 
ago total of 139,100. 

Primarily reflecting the expansion 
in fruit and vegetable canning, the 
factory force in the nondurable | 
goods division increased to 67,000 
production workers in August, 7 
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AFL STATE CONVENTION BACKS TRUMAN 


(Continued from Page 1) 


East Bay delegates and San Fran- 
cisco delegates were able to tell 
their friends at the convention of 
the very successful meetings held 
on Wednesday of last week, ad- 
dressed by Mr. Truman. 


LABOR GREETS PRESIDENT 


East Bay organized labor’s par- 
ticipation in the President’s visit to 
the Bay Area began at Sacramento 
Wednesday of last week. 


A delegation of labor people went 
to Sacramento with candidates sup- 
ported by labor and there bdarded 
the special train of the President. 

The credentials 
these persons had been carefully 
checked in advance, and when they 


boarded the train another thorough | 


checkup was made, as at all times 
a President of the United States is 
carefully guarded. 

The labor people after these pre- 


| liminaries went into the President’s 


| 


percent above the preceding month. | 
The July-August seasonal rise in| 
canning was not as great this year 


as heretofore reflecting a delayed |}oth the Democratic and Repub- 


season. As a result, employment in 
nondurable goods industries in the 
area is below a year ago. Excluding 
canning, however, employment in 
the group this August is 2 percent 
above August 1947. 

Continued gains in apparel | 
brought employment in that indus- 
try to a new high in August. 

Increases in iron and steel and 
automobiles more than offset losses 
in shipbuilding so that the number 
of production workers in all durable 
goods industries in the Bay 
advanced to 56,900 in August from 
55,700 in July. Employment in the 
durable goods division this August 
is below the year-ago level of 61,200. 

Employment in the automobile in- 
dustry reached a record total of ap- 
proximately 5,300 wage earners in 
August. The iron and steel industry 
surpassed wartime peak levels, ris- 
ing to a total of 19,400 production 
workers. 


It is only the people with push 
who have a 
Robert Dewar. 


| tral Labor Council; 


special car, and conferred with Mr. 
Truman. They told him that the 
confidence of the administration’s 
supporters was steadfly rising 
throughout California as the cam- 


| paign progressed. 


Mr. Truman expressed interest in 
this, and in some of his remarks to 
the labor people showed the fight- 
ing spirit for which he is famous. 


He made it plain that he intends|to take any action 


| bent 
| the 7th District, against whom Dr. 
of each one of) 


from the bandstand of the park, 
but by Dr. Gallagher, Congressman 
Miller, Assemblyman Dunn, and 
others. The speeches of Dr. Gal- 
lagher and Congressman Miller will 
be found in this issue. 


TRUMAN PRAISES GALLAGHER 


The President in his Lakeside 
Park speech said that “you've got 
a good man in Buell Gallagher, but 
if you prefer to keep that backward 
man who’s in there now, you'll get 
just what you deserve.” 

He was referring to the incum- 
Republican Congressman in 


Gallagher is running. The incum- 
bent Republican Congressman is the 
only member of Congress in the 
Bay Area who voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Law. 

The Post-Enquirer estimated that 
the crowd at Lakeside Park which 
heard the President was a “throng 
of around 20,000.” All agreed that 
many thousands heard him. 


OAKLAND HOUSING 

Among the subjects discussed by 
the President was the record of the 
Republican-dominated 80th Con- 
gress on housing and the Central 
Valley project. 

“Oakland, in particular, has been 
hurt by failure of the 80th Congress 
to relieve the 


to push the campaign vigorously | housing shortage,” declared the 
on the basis on which he started on | President. 


this trip. 
LABOR SPOKESMEN 


“Here you have a serious housing 
shortage. You need more homes at 
lower prices and you need more low 


Representatives of organized la- | rental housing, to replace that tem- 


bor who conferred with Mr, Truman 
on the train were: Secretary Robert 
S. Ash of the Alameda County Cen- 
Business Rep- 
resentative J. C. Reynolds of the 
Alameda County Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council; President 


| 


Joe W. Chaudet and Secretary Jack | 


Austin of Typographical Local 36; 
Field Representative Joseph Angelo 
and Representative Arnold Campo 
of the CIO Steelworkers. 


Accompanying the labor men on 


| the visit with the President were: 


Dr. and Mrs. Buell G. Gallagher, 
Dr. Gallagher being present as the 
labor-backed candidate for Con- 
gress in the 7th Congressional Dis- 
trict; Assembly Francis Dunn, Jr., 
who is a member of Painters Local 
127, and in the June primary won 


lican nominations for reelection to 
the Assembly in the 13th District; 
Byron Rumford, labor-backed can- 
didate for Assembly in the 17th 
District; Monroe Friedman, 
man of the Alameda County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee; Leonard 
Dieden, chairman of the County 


| Democratic Campaign Committee. 


Area | 


| made not 


PRESIDENT’S ARRIVAL 
President Truman and his party 
arrived at the Oakland 16th street 
station at 
tember 22. The President proceeded 
to San Francisco by automobile, 
with a motorcycle escort of 50 San 
Francisco and Oakland officers. 
Riding with the President was 


known to organized labor, chairman 


| 
| 
| 


porary housing built during the war 
period. 

“If you keep the Republicans in 
power, you will have that temporary 
housing for the next 20 years.” 


Blaming the Congress for failure 
to pass the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill, he said: 

“It was so bitterly opposed by the 
housing lobby that even Senator 
Taft ran out on his own bill and 
voted against it,” he asserted. 

President Truman also accused 
the Republican control in the 80th 
Congress of trying to delay comple- 
tion of the Central Valley project 
by “back door sabotage.” 


He blamed eastern Republicans, 
“who are dominant in Congress and 
have no interest in the west” and 
the “private power lobby” for delays 
in enacting legislation to enable 
Central Valley “to complete what 
it has already started and take up 


‘1 | new works needed.” 
chair- | 


“PRIVATE POWER LOBBY” 
“The private power lobby opposes 
the project because it wants to buy 
power at the dam at low prices and 
sell it to the public at high prices,” 
the President charged. 
Daylight saving here also was 


7 p.m. Wednesday, Sep- | Mentioned. 


“Restrictive practices which the 


power interests have encouraged 
caused your ‘brownout,’” he as- 
serted. 


“I see no reason why you should 


: |suffer a ‘brownout’ to gratify the 
State Senator Oliver Carter, well | power monopoly, or why you should 


have to get up an hour earlier every 


of the Democratic State Central| qay when all the rest of the United 


Committee. Senator Carter 


| Francisco and Oakland meetings, 


Returning from 


the President spoke at Lakeside 


only by 


San Francisco, 


stayed at home, so you elected that 
pull.—Lord Thomas , Park about 9 p.m. Speeches were | 80th Republican Congress.” he re- 


the President | minded the crowd. 


intro-| States is off daylight time.” 
duced Mr. Truman at both the San! 


The Republican leadership in Con- 
gress also came in for attacks. 
“Back in 1946, two thirds of you 


BUY your new 1949 
WEDGEWOOD 


at present low prices! 


The new “built-in” griddle top model 


Handy built-in removable center griddle @ oven heat 


control @ all top burners and oven self-lighting @ spun- 


glass insulation @ folding top-cover conceals the cook- 


ing area ® larger oven ® roll-out broiler. 
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Communists Retain 
Control of United 
Electric Workers 


NEW YORK (LPA)—Officers of 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers-CIO were  over- 
whelmingly reelected at UE'’s 13th 
annual convention here, thereby 
keeping the Communists and their 
allies in control of the CIO’s third 
largest union. 

A ballroom in the huge Manhat- 
ton Center was the scene of a 
week-long fight between the UE 
powers-that-be and a group known 
as UE Members for Democratic 
Action, led by CIO Secretary-Treas- | 
urer James B. Carey and Harry | 
Block of Philadelphia. The Carey- 
Block forces took a thorough 
trouncing. 

The key fights this year centered | 
around the national election cam- | 
paign, the raiding of UE by other 
CIO unions, and the Congressional 
‘investigation of Communist influ- 
ence in the electrical workers’ un- 
fon. 

MOST FOR WALLACE 


The majority of the delegates 
were fervently for Progressive Par- 
ty candidate Henry Wallace. The 
delegates’ tables, gallery, and press 
tables were strewn with Wallace lit- 
erature and the candidate himself 
gave the only formal convention 
address.on Labor Day when the ses- 
sions began. The closing of the 
convention coincided with a mam- 
moth Wallace rally at Yankee Sta- 
dium featuring another speech by | 
Wallace and one by UE President 
Albert Fitzgerald, who heads the 
labor division of the Progressive 
Party. 

Despite all this, the union could 
not afford to formally endorse the 
Wallace party. Said Fitzgerald: 
“Any endorsement we make would 
weaken this organization and split 
it wide open for the coming year.” 
This was evidenced by the vote on | 
the Presidential endorsement which 
was 3484 to 912. The 912 votes went 
to a minority resolution to support | 
Truman. 

As at the Progressive Party con- 
vention, open hostility to the press | 
was the order of the day. During | 
the voting on the Presidential en- 
dorsement, a scuffle developed be- | 
tween two delegates. When a Life | 
photographer climbed on a chair to | 
snap a picture of it, Chairman Fitz- | 
gerald shouted, “Will the Sergeant- | 
at-Arms please get that Time photo- | 
grapher out of here!” At least 20) 
delegates attacked the photograph- 
er, ripped the wire from his camera, 
captured the firm and pushed him 
out of the hall. 

FEELING RUNS HIGH 


He was readmitted the next day 
but was again thrown out along 
with a girl researcher from Life 
who was caught talking to dele- 
gates in the auditorium. Fitzgerald 
made a rule that newsmen must 
stay at the press table and could 
not talk to delegates. This brought 
quite a few complaints because the | 
minority leaders, Carey and Block, | 
were seated with the Philco delega- | 
tion at the very back of the hall 
and copies of minority resolutions | 
were not distributed to the press. | 


Feeling ran high on the subject | 
of other CIO unions which have 
raided UE locals. Debate on the | 
raiding resolution was occasion for | 
a rousing speech by Organization | 
Director James Matles and numer- | 
ous bitter attacks on the national 
CIO leadership. Matles said that 
21,000 members had seceded from 
UE because of the raids during the 
past year, mainly by United Auto 
Workers-ClO. “If the practice of 
pure and simple cannibalism is not | 
stopped dead in its tracks,” he said, 
“CIO cannot survive.” 

The Carey-Block faction offered 
a minority resolution which con- 
demned unprincipled raiding but 
invited all locals which have left 
to return to UE. Carey charged 
that the union leadership did not | 
want these people in UE because 
they are cutspokenly anti-Commun- 
ist. Another minority member 
charged that the reasons the raid- 
ing had been successful were that 
the third party has no real support | 
among the rank and file and UE 
refuses to support the Marshall 
plan. He suggested that the union 
try to correct these weaknesses. 


Hillman Center 


NEW YORK (LPA)—The Amal- | 
gamated Clothing Workers-CIO and 
the New York Clothing Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange took over the 
YWCA building at 14 E. 16th street | 
to remodel into a $1,000,000 medical 
center to be known as the Sidney 
Hillman Health Center. 

The center, named after the late 
president of ACWA, will provide a 
free, complete health service for all 
the union’s members and their 
families. There will be nominal 
charges for X-ray and other costs. 

The $1,000,000 for the project was | 
contributed by the employers who 
are members of the Exchange. The 
building itself, when remodeled, will 
cost $250,000. Modern medical equip- 
ment will be provided and a staff of | 
leading professional men will run 
the center, which is expected to be- | 
gin operations early next year. An- | 
nual costs are expected to run to 
about half-a-million dollars which 
will be provided by the industry. 


NMU To Vote 


NEW YORK (LPA)—Should of- | 
ficers of the National Maritime Un- | 
ion-CIO file non-Communist affi- | 
davits under the Taft-Hartley Act? | 
That's the question that will be sub- 
mitted to NMU members in a refer- 
endum October 4 to November 2. 
The top NMU officers have agreed 
that they should continue to fight 
the Taft-Hartley law but should 
sign the affidavits in order to put | 
the union in a stronger bargaining 
position, 


Win Back Pay | 


WASHINGTON (LPA — Follow- 
ing a strike threat by Transport 
Workers’ Union-CIO, Pan American 
Aairways granted $30,000 severance 
pay and back wages to 25 flight 
radio officers who were laid off by 
the company because of techno- 
logical advances in flight communi- | 
cations, 


Remorse {s surgical in action; it 
cuts away foul tissues of the mind. 
—Christopher Morley. 


fal 


| prietor, “I’m sure you won't mind 


,l’ve sold 32 cats.” 


Mrs. Perkins Warns 
Unemployment Still 
Labor’s Big Hazard 


U. S. Govt. Release 

WASHINGTON, D, C.—State and 
Federal labor officials should dem- 
onstrate efficiency, plan coopera- 
tively and take leadership in the 
prevention of unemployment, Fran- 
ces Perkins, former Secretary of 
Labor, told delegates to the Interna- 
tional Association of Government 
Labor Officials recent convention in 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Miss Perkins spoke in response 
to an award “for leadership in 
building labor standards for Amer- 
ican workers” given her at the con- 
vention. 

“WATCH UNEMPLOYMENT!” 

“Tnemnlovment.” she szid. “is one 
of the great hazords that still hovers 
over America. We believe we have 
put some factors into our economy 
in the form of wage-hour and child 
labor legislation, old age and un- 
employment insurance and public 
employment offices that will slow 
down, and we hope will tend to pre- 
vent, a sudden drop in employment 
to the point of disaster.” 

The former Secretary urged labor 
officials to develop “a cooperative 
plan” of public works, of work- 
sharing, of opening up new fields 
of opportunity and new industrial 
products “that can go into oper- 
ation quickly” should it ever be- 
come necessary. Although labor de- 
partments do not have exclusive 
jurisdiction in all these fields, she 
believes they should take leadership 
in advance planning because they 
are legally responsible for the pro- 
tection of those people “most des- 
perately affected by a slump.” 
HEALTH AGENCIES 

Other speakers at the convention 
praised the administration of State 
labor comissioner, Charles Sattler, | 
who served as host to the conven- 
tion and was elected president for | 
the succeeding year. 

In his report to the delegates, 
Sattler said he could “not over-em- 
phasize the danger of serious en- 
croachment on the functions of the 
State labor departments” by State 
health agencies which, under a pro- 
posed Act of Congress, may receive 
Federal funds provided their Legis- 


latures “first enact legislation giv-| 
|ing them jurisdiction in the field of 


industrial safety and health.” | 
Officers elected for the forthcom- | 
ing year, in addition to Mr. Sattler, 
include George Dean, Michigan la- 
bor commissioner as Vice President, 
and Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Associ- | 
ate Director, Bureau of Labor Stan- 
dards, U. S. Department of Labor as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Movie Musicians 


NEW YORK (LPA) — Reserving 
the right to reopen negotiations on 
60 day's notice, spokesmen for the |} 
major movie producers and the 


American Federation of Musicians | |} 


signed an agreement to extend the 
present contract. 

President James C. Petrillo of 
AFM told the movie producers that 
the union was “taking cognizance 
temporarily of existing 


in the motion picture industry.” | 


Industry spokesmen who signed |}! 


the agreement, reached only five 


| days before the expiration date, rep- 


resented MGM, Paramount Pictures, | 
20th Century Fox, RKO, Republic, | 
Warner Bros., Universal and Colum- | 
bia Pictures. 


Fewer Women Work 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — There 
are now almost 2,000,000 fewer wom- 
en working than there were three | 
years ago, at the end of World War | 
II. At the same time, the number | 
of men workers has increased by 
more than 9,000,000, according to 
Census Bureau figures compiled by 
the Women’s Bureau. 

There are fewer women in the 
factory workers group, but in the 
ranks of “proprietors, managers, | 
and officials’ the women have al- 
most held their own. 


UAW In Black 


DETROIT (LPA) — With liquid 
assets of $2,652,391 at the end of 
August, the United Ayto Workers- 
CIO is in “the soundest financial 
position it has been in in a great 
number of years,” said Secretary- 
Treasurer Emil Mazey. During the | 
last quarter the union’s assets have | 
increased by $585,437. While by far 
the largest part of the union dough 
is in strike funds, $58,495 is in a 
fund for anti-discrimination work, 
$43,031 for education, and $76,661 
for recreation. Over $800,000 of the 
UAW’s treasury is invested in U. S. 
government bonds, 


Rail Man Named 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—Thomas 
J. Harkings, 61, assistant grand} 
chief of the Brotherhood of Loco-| 
motive Firemen-unaffiliated, was | 
named as the fourth U. 8S. union 
man on the Anglo-American Joint | 
Production Council. He was elec-} 
ted to the railroad union post in | 
1935. The council, which consists | 
of eight American and 12 British! 
members, half of each delegation | 
being union spokesmen, will meet | 


economic | |} 
conditions, both at home and abroad, | 


Whose Side Was the 80th Congtess On? 


4 Pp Aid to T bad 
fs re anemia ai i edn) SL | 


Where Labor Stood . 


(LAM, APL, 


. Where Big Business Stood 


“(N.A.M., Chamber of Commerce, ete) 
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Executive Council 


$5,000 limitation. 
PROPOSITION No. 


PROPOSITION No. 3—Vote NO. 


PROPOSITION No. 5—Vote YE 


$100 a month. 


PROPOSITION No. 6—Vote NO. 
Prohibits cocmercial fishing 


PROPOSITION No. 


PROPOSITION No. 8—No action 
Determines filling of superior 


State Federation of Labor 
S. 
Recommendations on Propositions 
On State Ballot November 2, 1948 


PROPOSITION No. 1—Vote YES. 
In computing veterans’ exemption, the assessed value, rather | 
than actual value, of property shall be used'in determining the | 


Decreases the number employed as brakemen on trains and 
seeks to repeal Full Crew Law. 


PROPOSITION No. 4—Vote YES. : | 
| Increases aid to needy aged to $75.00 per month, and to needy 
blind to $85 per month; eliminates responsibility of relatives 
in determining eligibility of applicants, 


Increases compensation of legislators, instead of present 


ern California, with minor exceptions, 


7—No action. 
to make recommendations upon further study.) | 
| Lengthens residential requirements for voting. 


R.R. Brotherhoods C.1. 


f 


2—Vote YES. ! 
Provides modification of liquor control enforcement, 


Ss. 


in San Francisco Bay and north- 


(Executive Council empowered | 


court vacancies. 


PROPOSITION No. 9—No action. | 


Determines order of succession to governorship in case 
governor’s and lieutenant governor's deaths, 


PROPOSITION No. 10—No actio 
| subject matter. 
PROPOSITION No. 11—No actic 


having been eliminated from 
Court.) Regulates the filing 


than those registered during 


Provides for local option in t 


Returns government to the p 
| Senate on a population basis 
| 


PROPOSITION No. 14—Vote YES. 
Provides state financial assistance to meet the present housing 


shortage. 


except for bait. 


PROPOSITION No. 16—No actic 
Provides further regulations 
and qualifications for same, 


spectors and other appointe 
number, 


tax revenues resulting from 


cessors, 


Prohibits an initiative petition from embracing more than one 


(Proposition No. 11 was formerly No. 20, the original No. 11 


defines qualified electors as those currently registered rather 


PROPOSITION No. 12—Vote NO. 


PROPOSITION No. 13—Vote YES. 


PROPOSITION No. 15—Vote NO. 
Prohibits commercial net fishing in southern California, 


PROPOSITION No. 17—No action, ‘ 
Provides exemption from civil service of hide and brand in- 


PROPOSITION No. 18—No action. 
Provides payment by state to each local subdivision for loss in 


erans, religious and charitable institutions, 


PROPOSITION No. 19—No action. 
Provides that members of Fish and Game Commission shall 
hold over at expiration of terms until appointment of suc- 


of 


| 

| 
n. 
| 


yn. 

| 
the ballot by the State Supreme | 
of local charter petitions and re- 


the same or previous years, | 
he enforcement of liquor control. 


eople by reapportioning the State 


on. 
in the practice of chiropractic, | 
| 


d employes, and increases their 


real property exemptions of vet- 


Guards’ Union 


WASHINGTON (LPA) 
NLRB unanimously affirmed the 
right of plant guards to organize 
so long as their union is entirely 
independent of production workers’ 
organizations. 

Victor was Local 114 of the Uni- 
ted Plant Guards Workers-unaffili- 
ated, which is seeking certification 


as the representative of 600 protec- | 


tion workers in 12 Detroit plants of 
the Chrysler Motor Corporation, 
Originally the local was a part 


of the United Auto Workers-ClIO, | 


Then with other guards’ unions it 
helped establish a separate CIO 
guards union. But when the NLRB 
held in June that a guards’ union 
may not even be a part of a federa- 
tion which includes’ production 
workers the CIO unit was forced to 
become completely independent, 


Rubber Workers 


OMAHA (LPA)—L. 8S. Buckmas- | 
in London in October to begin its, ter was re-elected to the presidency | 


The} 


| Named For Laney ° 


School Board Release 


Central Trade School henceforth 
will be known officially as Joseph 
C. Laney Trade and Technical In- 
| stitute, by C, 
| Stanley Wood, president of the Oak- 
jland Board of Education, 


it was announced 


| For the purpose of abbreviation 
}the school will be known among 


|teachers and students as “Laney | 


Trade Tech.” 
Honoring the late Joseph C, Laney 


who served for many years as an} 
aggressive director of the Oakland | 


| Board of Education, the board took 


jaction in re-naming Central Trade | 


| School in order that the name of 


| Laney may be preserved in memory | 


{of his innumerable contributions to 
the Community, 


‘Phone Unions 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—To tell 


work of advising on improving the; of United Rubber Workers-ClIO by | the public about the raw deal they 


British production techniques, 


Negro Stake 


RICHMOND, Va. (LPA)—Negro 
wage-earners have a great stake in 
the nation’s prosperity because “if 
we get too far away from reason- 
able economic stability” it will be 
the people in minority groups who 
get the axe in a competition for an 
inadequate number of jobs, Leon 
Keyserling of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers told the 


National Urban League conference ! 
here, 


GOOD BUSINESS 

In front of a grocery store an 
art connoisseur noticed a dirty little 
kitten lapping milk from a saucer 
that he realized was a rare piece of 
pottery. He dashed into the shop 
and succeeded in buying the kitten 
for a dollar. 

“For that sum,” he told the pro- 


throwing in the saucer, The kitten 
looks so happy drinking from it.” 
“Nothing doing,” said the pro- 
prietor. “That’s my lucky saucer, 
From that saucer so far this week, 


a two-vote margin at the union’s 
stormy convention here. 

The URW president received 810 
votes to 808 for its opponent George 
R. Bass. A member of Bass’ 
tion, H. R. (Whitey) Lloyd, was re- 
elected as vice-president. 

By a slightly larger vote of 818 to 


788, the convention adopted Buck- | 


master’s annual report which flayed 
the majority in the executive board 
for failing to follow CIO national 
policy repudiating Presidential can- 
didate Henry Wallace and endors- 
ing the European recovery plan. 
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1850 


fac- | 


aré getting in current negotiations 
with the Bell telephone system, un- 
iops representing more than 350,000 
phone workers have agreed on a 
| country-wide series of parades and 
| off-hour mass meetings. 

| 


| Meeting here, spokesmen for the 
, Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, unaffiliated union with 230,000 
| workers covered by contracts, and 
the CIO’s Telephone Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee with 100,000 
members, as well as several smaller 
independent groups voted the steps 
to dramatize their plight. 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. y 


BETTER... 


WHAT CONGRESS DID.. [aE Killed Killed Killed 
FRR Brotha rd 


a ee 


British Labor Gets _||ndustrial Peace “% 


More Tough Toward 


Communist Members 


LONDON (LPA)—To the dele- 
gates of the annual meeting of the 
Trades Union Congress their dis- 
| cussions of Britain’s own economic 
problems was of primary import- 
| ance. But to the international la- 
| bor movement the most sensational 
development in the annual congress 
of British labor was the unions’ 
| rejection of a motion expressing 
confidence in the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

When a motion stating that 
| WFTU is essential to the “preserv- 
ing of peace and the defense of the 
world’s -workers from aggressive 
monopoly capitalism” was reached 
on the agenda, TUC general council 
member Arthur Deakin took the 
floor to oppose it. 

Deakin is not only general secre- 
tary of the 1,300,000-member Trans- 
j port and General Workers’ Union, 
, he is president of the WFTU. He 
= that Communist-domin- 


ated unions within the WFTU are 
“conniving” behind closed doors to 
use it as a mouthpiece for Soviet 
propaganda. Deakin declared that 
Communists have maneuvered 
themselves into key positions in the 
WFTU's structure. 
VOTE AGAINST WFTU 

After his impassioned speech the 
TUC delegates, representing over 
| 8,000,000 organized workers voted 
'by a better than 15-to-one margin 
against the resolution. Deakin said 
that he did not contemplate resign- 
ing now from the WFTU, but the 
attitude of British labor, which has 
consistently endeavored to preserve 
some semblance of relations with 
the Soviet unions, indicates that the 
WFTU is in for some more very 
stormy sessions. 

Not all of the delegates who voted 
in favor of the WFTU resolution 
were Communists, as was indicated 
by other votes in which Communist- 
inspired motions were rejected by 
as much as a 25-to-one margin. 

One delegate who began a tirade 
against U. S. aid to Europe met 
such a storm of protest that he 
rushed off the platform, his speech 
uncompleted. 

SORE AT COMMIES 

A motion calling for the national- 
ization of the iron and steel indus- 
try by emergency decree was over- 
whelmingly rejected, and the con- 
gress expressed its confidence that 
the Labor Government would so- 
cialize the industry by democratic, 
parliamentary means. 

Throughout the sessions there 
was no doubt but that the mood of 
amused tolerance that British labor 
has shown towards Communists 
within its ranks has vanished. A 
firm resolve to destroy their rel- 
atively unimportant influence in the 
trade unions was obvious. Com- 
munist candidates for the executive 
council were roundly defeated, even 
Mineworkers. secretary Arthur 
Horner, who has always enjoyed a 
large measure of personal popu- 
larity. 


Newcomers Aided 


NEW YORK (LPA)—The inter- 
est of American workers in the 
problems of employment, housing, 
and education of our new immi- 
,grants—people from Europe's dis- 
placed persons camps, was recog- 
nized by New York City. 

Three trade unionists were among 
|the 12 civic leaders whom Mayor 
| William O'Dwyer swore in as mem- 
bers of his Commission on Dis- 
placed Persons. They are: Murray 
Weinstein, manager of Local 4, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers- 
|CIO, Joseph Tuvim, manager of 
Local 14208, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union-AFL, and 
| James C. Quinn, secretary of the 


AFL, , 


Dewey on Atom 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — CIO- 
PAC Director Jack Kroll lashed 
out at the suggestion of Republican 
presidential candidate Thomas E. 
Dewey that the U. S. make plans 
to turn atomic energy development 
over to private capitalists. 

“Atomic power belongs to the 
American people and the American 
people alone,” Kroll said. 

GOP aspirant Dewey had said 
that once the immediate war danger 
is past the government should turn 
over to private industry the job of 
bringing atomic power into peace- 
time uses. 

Kroll declared that the nation 
has paid three billion dollars for 
atomic energy. 

“Our heroes died for it,” he said. 

“One of President Truman’s first 
statements in the White House was 
a pledge to preserve atomic power 
as a sacred trust, for the welfare of 
the American people.” 
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Example is Set by 
Pulp, Paper Union 


By BRADFORD V. CARTER 
LPA Columnist 


ey 


It was a. few weeks before Con- 
gress finally passed the Taft-Hart- 
ley labor law. A group of men—in- 
dustrialists, union officials, and men 
with long experience in labor arbi- 
tration and public affairs—were 
mulling over what could be done to 
improve the troubled sea of labor- 
management relations. 


“In my opinion, the time has 
come when, instead of looking into 
the’ causes of conflict that we know 
and hear so much about,” proposed 
Chairman Clinton Golden, veteran 
of many years of labor victory, “we 
ought to try to discover how much 
peace there is and what makes 
peace.” 

The idea took hold, and recently 
Golden proudly presided over a 
crowded Washington press confer- 
ence at which he presented the first 
of a series of a dozen reports on 
situations in which unions and em- 
ployers in important industries, lo- 
cated in all parts of the country, 
have lived side by side without sui- 
cidal battles. 

UC INSTITUTED REPORT 

Two members of the staff of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations at 
the University of California made 
the first report, after more than a 
year of intensive study backed up 
by long experience with west coast 
labor matters, 

They came up with a frank, un- 
varnished and exceedingly readable 
report on why there are good work- 
ing relationships between two AFL 
pulp and paper unions and Crown- | 
Zellevbach Corporation — dominant 
company in the Pacific coast pulp 
and ‘paper industry. 

“Remarkable” is the word used 
in the study, published by the Na- | 
tional Planning Association in | 
Washington with a grant from 
John Hay Whitney, for the kind of 
peace that has marked union-man- 
agement relations in the industry. 


Champ Converted to 
Union by ex-Champ 


Butcher Workman 


BUTTE, Montana—In July 18 the 
Sheep Shearers International Union 
held its bi-annual convention. This 
unit of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen is a 
most progressive organization. For- 
ty-three delegates were in atten- 
dance representing 1600 union sheep 
shearers, operating principally in 
western and mid-western states. 

The Sheep Shearers International 
Union was chartered directly by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
operated successfully from 1901 un- 
til 1939 before it amalgamated with 
our own International Union. Lavor 
Taylor, a Utah man, has served as 
its International president, and was 
again elected at the recent Butte 
meeting. 

Since the Sheep Shearers organi- 
zation became unit of the Amal- 
gamated, its membership has more 
than doubled. A friendlier relation- 
ship has been established between 
the Sheep Shearers Union and the 
various wool growers’ state organi- 
zations. 


The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation is, as far as possible with- 
in its own laws, also cooperating in 
the further expansion of the Sheep 
Shearers Union. Melvin Pauley, 
president of the Association of Wool 
Growers, was scheduled to address 
the convention, but was unable to 
do so because of illness. 


The convention, by resolution, 
adopted a program of full support 
to the Wool Growers Association 
concerning all national legislation 
that will benefit the industry as a 
whole. 


An interesting side line on this 
group is their outstanding skills. 
Lane Potter, one of the most 
staunch members, for three succes- 
sive years won the title of champion | 
sheep shearer of the nation at the | 
International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago. 


Mr. Potter won his spurs by de-' 
feating in contest those with the | 
best national reputations. Potter | 
was dethroned at the last Interna- } 
tional Live Stock Show by Roland | 
Burkhard of Ohio. When the judges’ | 
award was made, Potter, the | 
staunch trade unionist who was de- 
feated, extended his hand to the} 
new champion. 


a 


Burkhard was not a member of 
the Sheep Shearers Union. The two 
had dinner together. Potter told 
Burkhard that his one regret in los- 
ing the championship was that the 
crown did not go to a member of his 
Union. 

Burkhard proved he was a very 
| sood sportsman. He made applica- 
tion for membership in the Union 
snd he was a delegate to the Butte 
Convention. A Union sheep shearer 
is still the crowned champion, 
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But the many things that go to 
make up the relationship offer “no | 
cure-all,” the study warns. } 

Any union member who's lived | 
through a hard-fought strike, who 
is troubled about how federal and 


state restrictions make bargaining | 


harder, who want to show manage- 


ment or union officials who are in- || 


experienced the most painless way 
to deal with each other, will went 
to read this study. Meanwhile, here 
are a few of the things that con- 
tributed to peace at Crown Zeller- 
bach. You may find them helpful 
NINE GOOD POINTS 

1. Industry-wide bargaining, has 
in this case helped. 

2. |Management has been willing 
to accept unionism without reserva- 
tions. It believes in the principles 
and practices of true collective bar- 
gaining. 

3. The unions fully accept pri- 
vate ownership and operation of 
the industry, They are industry-con- 
scious rather than craft or class 
conscious. (But the craft problem 
has caused uneasiness since passage 
of the T-H law, which encourages 
craft bargaining instead of indus- 
try-wide bargaining for all work- 
ers.) 

4, There’s full consultation be- 
tween unions and management and 
foremen on many problems; and 
the line organization of manage- 
ment and unions running from the 
top down to the foremen and stew- 
ards is used often and effectively. 

5. Employes have been chosen 
partly on their ability to “get along” | 
with the job and fellow workers. 

6. Paternalism has been shunned. 

7. The words “we have a rule” 
have been abandoned in favor of a} 
“flexible” approach to bargaining , 
by both sides. 

8. No lawyers are allowed in bar- 
gaining sessions; the principles on 
both sides take part. | 

9, The contract has been admin- 
istered through an effective griev- 
ance machinery. 


The silent bear no witness against 
themselves.—Aldous Huxley. 

One effort to resist temptation 
strengthens the will for the next 
encounter.—Walter M. Gallichan, 
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Maneuvers Urged . 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — Labor 
Secretary Maurice J. Tobin. said 
that he is urging President Tru- 
man to investigate the activities of 
the Hoover Commission on Govern- 
ment Organization. Attention was 
called to the consideration by Com- 
mission personnel of a scheme to 
abolish the Labor Department by 
Labor, official publication of AFL 
and unaffiliated railroad unions, 

Railway labor continued the fight 
against the devious operations of 
the committee established by the 
80th Congress, with depression 
President Herbert Hoover at its 
head. 

On behalf of the 1,300,000 mem- 
bers of 21 rail workers organiza- 
tions, A. E. Lyons, executive secre- 
tary of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tive Association, protested to Hoov- 
er the selection of Dr. Lewis Me- 
riam of Brookings Institute as the 
commission’s “special projects di- 
rector.” 

Lyons pointed out that Meriam 
revealed himself in a book pub- 
lished in 1946 as an enemy of the 
railroad retirement system, amd of 
liberal social security leglation 
generally. ; 

Aroused at the prospect that Me- 
riam might direct a reorganization 
study of the Railroad Retirement 
Board and the Federal Security 
Agency, Lyons declared: “It is in» ° 
conceivable how anyone who hars- 
bors such basic and obsolete hos- 
tility toward the essential purposes 
and objectives of a program can 
possibly make constructive recom- 
mendations as to the manner in 
which it should be organized.” 

One of the proposals Meriam’s 
book makes is that employer pay- 
roll taxes be lifted and the entire 
cost of social security be borne by 
the workers. 

Last week Labor reported that 
Meriam also wrote a report at the 
request of Senator Robert.A. Taft 
(R., Ohio) denouncing health ine 
surance legislation. 

Other Brookings men are on the 
Hoover Commission staff. Last year 
the Institute circulated a study 
called “A National Labor Policy” 
which NAM hailed as “paralleling 
NAM conclusions.” 

Other Hoover “expert 
drawn from General Electrie¢, 


are 
en- 


eral Motors, Ford, U. S. Steel, Alu- 
minum Co. of American and several 
Wall Street banking firms, 
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Rise of Catholic Trade Unionists’ on 
Bay Waterfront Described by Paper: 


Under the heading, “ACTU Hits 
the Waterfront,” the Shipping Reg- 
ister, published in San Francisco, 
recently published the following: 

ACTU—The Association of Cath- 
olic Trade Unionists—has become a 
force to be reckoned with on San 
Francisco’s waterfront. Develop- 
ment of the movement here for the 
last ten years has been observed 
by some with hope and by others 
with rising alarm. Still a small or- 
ganization (about 250 active mem- 
bers), the local chapter is headed 
by Jack MacGuire, a member of 
‘AFL Civil Service Maintenance Lo- 
cal 66A. Membership is hetrogene- 
ous mixture of retail clerks, office 
workers, longshoremen, machinists, 
railroad brotherhoods, etc., includ- 
ing AFL and ClO—Catholic work- 
ers from any trade who are union 
members interested in furthering 
the Church’s viewpoint on labor as 
pronounced originally by Pope Leo 
XIII in 1891 and further papal en- 
cyclicals since that time. 

Waterfront membership is strong 
and significant in that it comprises 
oung leadership, namely James S. 
earney, president of ILWU Local 
10, Jerry Cronin, vice-president of 
ACTU local and member of ILWU 
Local 110, John Putkey, ILWU 
checker, newly elected secretary re- 
placing Laura Smith of the Retail 
Clerks who filled the job for the 
Jast 10 years, also George Bradley 
and Paul Misfud of Local 110 
ILWU are “activists” as members 
of the movement are often de- 
scribed. 

BRIDGES WATCHFUL 

There is a great deal of resent- 
ment of the movement amongst 
long time followers of Harry 
Bridges. Bridges regards the move- 
ment askance, but has not been di- 
rectly attacking it. Recently he ac- 
cused Tim Flynn of participating in 
ACTU and of using it as a weapon 
in the current intro-mural warfare 
within the CIO. Flynn vigorously 
denied this and also any knowledge 
of the local body of membership. 
However, as an organization, ACTU 
has not yet been singled out as a 
strategic opponent by the Bridges 
coterie even if they regard the 


% 


im Crow Hit 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—A com- 
mittee of prominent Negro leaders 


executive board issued a _ report 
criticizing the Army’s attitude to- 
ward the use of Negro troops. The 
same report, prepared at the re- 
quest of Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal, praised the progress 
made by the Air Force and Navy in 
breaking with the traditional pat- 
tern of segregation. 

Army Secretary Royall, who has 
been under attack previously 
this same committee, was criticized 
for his “stubborn adherence” to 
pre-World War II plans which, they 
said, were “the result of deliberate 
distortions of history, propagated 
by racially prejudiced individuals, 
and calculated to present 
public, and to Army leadership as 
well, a false notion regarding the 

bility, courage and adaptability of 
WNegro military personnel.” 
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Anti-Union State” 
Laws Defeated in 


Maine’s Election * 


PORTLAND (LPA) — The real 
news from Maine isn’t the election 
of the Republican slate, but the 
overwhelming success of organized 
labor’s campaign to keep union- 
restricting legislation off the sta- 
tue books. So well did labor present 
its case that numerous Republican 
candidates, including Senator-elect 
Margaret Chase Smith, declared 
their opposition to the anti-labor 
measures which the voters turned 
down in the referendum vote. 


Labor’s vicotry over the Barlow 
and Tabb bills hit a five to two 
margin—112,000 to 43,000. The two 
bills between them added up to a 
“little Taft-Hartley,” with the Tabb 
bill containing the most vicious sec- 
tions. It reecived only 13,000 votes. 

After failing to defeat the meas- 
ures in the state legislature, organ- 
ized labor realized that an all-out 
campaign to educate Maine’s citi- 
zens was necessary to get them re- 
pealed in the September referen- 
dum. 

Although no formal committee 
uniting AFL, CIO and unaffiliated 
unions was established, a close 
working unity was achieved early 
in the campaign. 

Both Republican and Democratic 
candidates for Senator and Gov- 
ernor announced their opposition to 
the bills. Winning Republican as- 
pirant Frederick G. Payne _ re- 
marked: “Our record in Maine of 
cooperation between labor and in- 
dustry is an enviable one. It is not 
my feeling that we need this type 
of legislation.” 

First round in lIabor’s battle was 
won in the primaries when Gov- 
ernor Hildreth—who had signed the 
Barlow bill—was defeated by Mrs. 
Smith, who is succeeded in the 
House of Representatives by an- 
other Republican who lined up with 
labor against the reactionary ma- 
chine led by Sen. Owen Brewster 
and Hildreth. 

By the time election day rolled 
around, as B. J. Dorsky, state AFL 
president pointed out, virtually all 
candidates for public office had de- 
clared themselves against the “lit- 
tle Taft-Hartley law.” George Jab- 
bor, state CIO leader, attributed 
this result to the working unity 
which labor achieved in its educa- 
tional campaign and its drive to get 
the workers themselves registered 
and out to the polls. 

Republican legislator Foster 
Tabbs, who sponsored the worst 
features of the proposed legislation 
was defeated by a liberal Democrat, 
Irwin R. Johnson. One of his sup- 
porters was retired by Edward Mc- 
Enery, president of Local 406, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America-C1O/ 

In Lewiston the TWUA increased 
the number of its members holding 
seats in the state legislature from 
two or three—a majority of the 
city’s five state representatives, 


Plant Guards 


DETROIT (LPA)—Plant guards 
at the Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
settled a 15-day strike so that 100,- 
000 auto workers, idled because of 


4 


iy 
movement with 
alarm. 

When the local chapter was form- 
ing, Harry got around to a few 
meetings to see what was cooking 
and even escorted an ACTU group 
through the longshore hiring hall, 

So far, like armed border guards 
who occasionally exchange a few 
volleys—there have’ occasionally 
been words or a hot exchange of 
letters between these groups but 
there has not yet been open war- 
fare. 

ACTU PRINCIPLES 

The principles of the “activists” 
shed some light on present atti- 
tudes: 

“The first requirement for mem- 
bership in the Association is that 
one be a Catholic. It is not merely 
enough to be called a Catholic. To 
the ACTU, Catholicity means a 
complete adherence to all the truths 
of the Catholic faith and a devotion 
to her social principles as well. 
While it is true that many non- 
Catholics would gladly join an asso- 
ciation working for industrial de- 
mocracy, “the ACTU does not per- 
mit non-Catholics to join because 
its fundamental purpose is to 
spread the teachings of the Catholic 
Church and it could hardly expect 
persons who do not accept these 
teachings to aid in spreading 
them.” 

“Moreover, the Catholicity de- 
manded of members implies auto- 
matic exclusion of those who be- 
lieve in social doctrines or organi- 
gations which oppose Christian so- 
cial teachings such as Communism, 
Socialism, or Fascism. Those whose 
faith grows cold or who give allegi- 
ance to any of these isms are liable 
to expulsion from the ACTU.” 

“A second qualification for ACTU 
membership is membership in a 
bona fide trade union. This ex- 
cludes members of company unions, 
but not members of independent 
unions, provided that these unions 
are real agencies for collective bar- 
gaining. Spesial consideration is 
made for those who hope to be 
union members or who hold with- 
drawal cards from unions.” 


State T-H Out 


LANSING, Mich. (LPA)—One of 
the most vicious state anti-labor 
laws on the books was held uncon- 
stitutional by the Michigan State 
Supreme Court. 

The Bonine-Tripp Act, long at- 
tacked by labor, was ruled out by 
Justice Emerson R. Boyles who 
said that its provision putting Cir- 
cuit Judges on arbitration boards 
violated the state constitution. 

The act required compulsory ar- 
bitration in public utilities dis- 
putes and state-conducted strike 
votes for any strike in Michigan. 
Hundreds of court cases, involving 
practically every union in the state, 
were hanging fire under the law. 
United Auto Workers-CIO, which 
deliberately ignored the law in 
many instances, won a test case on 
it in circuit court last month. 

The supreme court decision was 


suspicion and 


Wl ove 


handed down in a case involving | tho dispute, could return to work. 
Transport Workers-CIO. 


The 170 members of the plant 
guards’ union thought it was unfair 
to let so many workers take a loss 
because of them any longer. The 
} 25,000 members of United Auto 
Workers-CIO at Briggs had refused 
| to cross the guards’ picket line and 
the resulting parts shortage had led 
| to the layoff of 75,000 more at Ply- 
| mouth, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler and 
Packard plants, 

The Briggs guards got no wage 
increase and no increase in “pre- 
| paratory time’—the time they have 
|to get ready for work, the two 
| main issues in the strike. They got 
| a two-year contract with a 5c raise 


Oakland | in the minimum pay for guards, 


AVC Not Worried 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — The 
American Veterans’ Committee, lib- 
eral-labor organization of World 
War II veterans, wasn’t disturbed 
by the threat of John Gates, editor 
of the Daily Worker, official Com- 
munist paper, that he’d sue the vets 
for slander and libel, 

The national executive committee 
of the AVC expelled Gates from 
membership on the grounds that 
“membership in the Communist 
Party is incompatible with mem- 
bership in AVC.” The committee's 
resolution cited Communist party 
“texts” to prove that it does not 
believe in AVC'’s democratic prin- 
ciples, and that Gates’ joining AVC 
was part of a Communist campaign 
to “infiltrate” the liberal veterans’ 
outfit, 
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Boosts a Bust 


¢ 
NEW YORK (LPA)—The 1948 
award for the most poetic way of | 
leading up to the fact that some 
businessmen see a depression as 
|the only solution of our inflation-| 
i 


1520 Broadway | B 

Oakland ary headaches goes to Vice-Presi- | 
dent Paul M. Milliams of Commer- 
cial Credit Corporation. Here, in 
all its umadorned beauty, is his 
view: ’ 


BOOST THE LABEL! 


BUY UNION LABEL PRODUCTS ONLY 
When making purchases always ask for the union label. If 
building a home or repairing one see that the men doing the 
plumbing or emereeeng Work, painting job, etc., belong to the 
union. Ask to see their Card. Boost the union emblem and help 
yourself. Patronize and demand the following union cards: 


Pais = oN 
[COUNCIL 
a> So 


ST pay ow 


REQUEST THIS 
LABEL 


ON ALL YOUR 
PRINTING 


LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM 


Carmen’s Union, Division No. 192 
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“As surely then as the sun sets 
and rivers flow to the sea a de- 
| pression is coming. 
| “And may I suggest that it might 
be a good thing... . not too severe 
a depression of course .,. and there 
are no elements in the economy 
right now to cause us to think of a{ 
severe depression, 

“Yes! a little depression and the 
white heat of normal competition 
might be a good thing for business,” 


Hotel Workers 


NEW YORK (LPA)—Over 33,000 
hotel employes in New York city 
won wage increases ranging up to 
$4 a week, it was announced by the 
industry’s impartial arbitrator and 
President Jay Rubin of the N. Y, 
Hotel Trades Council-AFL, The 
award was made under the wage 
reopening clause of a contract which 
runs until 1950, 

The cost of living raise provided 
$4 more for maintenance and ad- 
ministrative employes. Workers v-ho 
receive tips had their base pay 
boosted by $1.80, with the rest rang- 
ing between the minimum and 
maximum increases. 


| Board; Edwin E. 


MacArthur Lives 
In Ivory Tower, 
Says AFLLeader- 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—James 8S. 
Killen, vice president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers-AFL 
recently returned from Japan 
At a meeting of the International 
Affairs Committee of the AFL he 
told why he resigned as head of the 
Labor Division of General Douglas 
MacArthur’s occupation authority 
in Tokyo, 

“The issue was not the ‘right’ of 
civil servants to strike,” Killen said. 
“What was at stake was the right 
of the million and a quarter Jap- 
anese government employes, most 
of them in state owned industries, 
not the civil service, to bargain col- 
lectively.” 

“MacArthur has no personal con- 
tact with the Japanese scene,” Kil- 
len said. “He lives in an ivory 
tower, talks with only a few im- 
portant personages. He never talks 
with the plain people of Japan.” 
But, the AFL leader added, “Time 
will compel the recognition of the 
rights of all workers to negotiate 
through unions.” 

WORKERS FOR STATE aA 


Killen arrived in Washington just 
ahead of the Army Department’s 


4 


release of its official apology for | 
MacArthur's letter to Japanese Pre- | 


mier Ashida which denied unions 
any real status among government 
workers. His story shows that the 
Army is using the fear of Com- 
munists within the Japanese labor 
movement to shroud an anti-union 
policy which its supporters had de- 
vised long before the present wave 
of Communist-provoked strikes. 

The AFL chose Killen its advisor 
to MacArthur in April 1947, Then 
the government asked the paper 
workers’ leader to take the job of 
chief of the Labor Division of the 
U. 8S. occupation authority. 

Long before Killen took office the 
Japanese parliament had passed 
separate regulations for real civil 
servants—the administrative and 
judicial employes of the govern- 
ment—and the workers in. state 
owned industries. The regular civil 
servants, as they are in the U. S., 
were denied resort to the strike 
weapon. They were, however, as- 
sured of their right to organize and 
to negotiate about the conditions of 
their employment. 

WORKERS RESTIVE 

While Killen was in Japan the 
economic position of the Japanese 
workers generally, and particularly 
the government employes, deterior- 
ated. There were strikes, many of 
them spontaneous, some Communist 
provoked, After years of repres- 
sion the Japanese workers were 
restive. They had had no oppor- 
tunity to learn union responsibility 
or many of the techniques of col- 
lective bargaining. 

Under Killen’s leadership the La- 
bor Division continued to educate 
the workers in the proven methods 
of western unionism, It went back 
to work too on a thorough study of 
the ways in which democratic na- 
tions protect the rights both of the 
community and of public employes. 
This study revealed that the U. S 
itself is behind the times. While 
Great Britain, Australia and the 
Scandinavian countries have real- 
ized that all government employes 
should not be considered civil serv- 
ants, and that even the latter should 
have collective bargaining rights, 
the U. S. has not, 


Union Film 


NEW YORK (LPA)—The first 
technicolor sound film made by a 
local union was previewed in New 
York. Proud producer, owner, ex- 
hibitor—and subject—of the movie 
is Local 91 of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union-AFL 
—-whose members make children’s 
dresses. 

The first showing of “Our Union, 
Local 91” was held in the local’s 
art gallery. Local 91 now occupies 
the building which used to be Tam- 
many Hall, home of Manhattan’s 
Democratic party organization. 

The membership of this local is 
young, female and predominantly 


Puerto Rican. There is a large 
turnover every year, resulting in 
the induction of from 100 to 200 


new members every week. This pre 
sents a difficult educational prob 
lem to the officers of the local. 
They must indoctrine these new 
members with some of the basic 
principles of trade unionism, told 
simply and with some attention to 
overcoming a language barrie: 
since many of the members speak 
only Spanish, 

It was for this reason that Harry 
Greenberg, manager of Local 91 
introduced the idea of a film for 
new members, 


Atomic Unions 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—The deli- | 


cate problem of how to insure the 
‘oective bargaining rights of 
rkers in atomic energy projects, 
now in the hands of these ex 
ts in labor-management rela- 


ns, Who have been appointed to a | 
commission by President | 


ecial 
cuman, 

The three men are: William H 
Davis, chairman, a New York at- 
torney who for a time was chair- 
man of the National War Labo: 
Witte, head of 
the economic department at the 
University of Wisconsin, also a 
WLB official during the war; and 
Aaron Horwitz, formerly a commis 
sioner of the U. S. 
vice and now a private arbitrator 
in New York City, 


It’s Music Now 


CHICAGO (LPA) President 
James C, Petrillo declared har- 
monica players eligible for member- 
ship in the American Federation of 


Musicians-AFL, Larry Adler, who | 


has appeared on many concert 


stages, and a trio called the Har- | 
monicrats have been admitted to | 


the union, Harmonica players are 
eligible, said Petrillo, “if they are in 
competition with us and if they 


make their living by playing the | 


thing.” 


Conciliation Ser- | 


. State Federation 
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of Labor 


Executive Council's 


Candidates for 


November 2, 1948, Election 


For President 
HARRY S. 


TRUMAN 


For Vice-President 


ALBEN W. BARKLEY. 


For Congress 
6th District: GEORGE P. MILLER 
7th District: BUELL G. GALLAGHER 


., For Assembly 
13th District: FRANCIS DUNN, JR. 
14th District: ERNEST H. VERNON 
15th District: JOHN H. BITTMAN 
17th District: W. BYRON RUMFORD 


Miners Walk Again 
As the Union Fund - 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — There 
were some joyous reunions in three 
Alabama mining towns, when three 
men, who once thought they were 
paralyzed for life by rock falls in 
the coal mines, got off the Silver 
Comet train from New York—on 
crutches. 

The men are only a few of the 
hundreds of paraplegic miners who 
have been receiving treatment in 
New York and California hospitals, 
under the care of the United Mine 
Workers’ Health and Wefare Fund. 
The Fund, financed by a 20c-a-ton 
royalty on every ton of coal mined, 


of the three men during their six 
months of hospitalization, and a 
UMW doctor travelled with them 
on the happy journey home. 
Interviewed on the brief stopover 
in Washington, two of the three 
men showed their skill with the 
new leg braces and crutches—and 
the built-up shoulder muscles—that 
they’ve acquired in the last six 
months. 
“TAKING IT EASY” 


Bill Burns, 47-year old miner from 
Trafford, Ale., was “taking it easy.” 
But he has a lot to look forward to. 
“The baby, Juanita, has never seen 
me walk,” he explained. Questioned 
further, he explained his “baby” is 
now 14, and that he’s been bedrid- 
| den for 13 years and eight months, 
}ever since he was pinned for an 
hour under a rock slide in a truck 


mine, 


Until the UMW’s doctors came 
around to see him, he hadn’t seen a 
| physician in years, and he'd only 
| been able to get around the house 
in a wheel chair. His feet and legs 
had developed huge ulcers, and ac- 
cording to the ‘UMW doctors he was 
“in pretty bad shape.” 

Now, Burns has had several oper- 
ations involving plastic surgery to 
repair his legs, and he looks ruddy 
and vigorous, He even has his busi- 
ness picked out. While his wife and 
three children are aided by the 
UMW fund, Bill is going to be learn- 
ing how to raise poultry. And the 
UMW has lined up federal and state 
agricultural experts who'll work 
with him in planning his chicken 
farm. 

The two younger miners who’ve 
undergone the almost miraculous 
treatment, Ocie Lee Kimbraugh and 
Edgar Morgan, also have figured 
out what they want to do. Kim- 
braugh, who is 37 and has two small 
children to support, is going to be 
a florist. And Morgan wants to start 
a general store in Quintan, Ala. He’s 
still looking into it though—there’s 
the problem of miners buying on 
credit that has him worried. Both 
Morgan and Kimbraugh will receive 
help from the vocational rehabili- 
tation experts hired bt 
who will work with 
and state educational authorities. 
| HALF-WAY CURED 

“These men have come half-way 
through the process of recovery,” 
explained Dr. Philip Woods, a mem- 
ber of the UMW funds’ staff. “The 
first step is to get confidence in 
themselves in walking around on 
| crutches. The second step is to find 
;a job that will fit the man.” The 
UMW fund has several staff mem- 
| bers who are working on the job- 
j training aspects of the program. 

An individual who sought 
kind of treatment that 


amine emt, 


pitals. There are only a half-dozen 
places in the country where para- 
plegics can get special care—-the 
main one being the Kabat-Kaiser 
Institute at the Permanente Hos- 
pital in Vallejo, Calif. More than 
10 miners from the south and east 
have been sent to Permanente 
though the UMW fund. They are, 
because the fund can take large 
blocs of hospital space and move 
men in as fast as they can be 
treated, in a very privileged posi- 
tion, 

Other UMW welfare projects in- 
elude payment of distress benefits 
io approximately 146,000 other in- 

tired and sick miners and their 

‘milies, and death benefit pay- 

‘ents of $1000 for families of min- 
ers who die or are killed in mine 
| accidents. This is all in addition to 
the pension fund payments to elig- 
| ible retired miners which start this 
month, 


VETERANS rece!ving educa- 
tional allowances from the State of 
California will receive their pay- 
ments by the 5th of each month 
under a new plan just inaugurated 


‘Thomas H. Kuchel, 


PER GALLON on Guaranteed 


HIGHEST OCTANE Gasoline 


Gives Them Chance 


spent about $1000 a month for each! 


the fund, | 
the federal ! 


the | 
these men! 
needed would have great difficulty | 
|in obtaining admission to most hos- | 


in the office of State Controller | 


. 

FTC Orders Printers 
|Of Most Tickets to 
Quit Fixing Prices #: 

WASHINGTON (LPA)—Any un- 
ion that’s ever bought tickets for a 
picnic, dance, or show knows what 
the Federal Trade Commission con- 
firmed last week—that there’s an 
“unlawful combination to fix the 
prices and eliminate competition in 
the manufacture and sale of vari- 
ous types of tickets and related 


products.” 


The FTC ordered 33 manufactur- 
ers and six trade associations, all 
six of which operate out of the 
same address in New York City, to 
stop the practices. The tickets and 
coupons printed by the 33 com- 
panies are used by operators of 
bathhouses, swimming pools, horse 
and dog shows, races, fairs, car- 
nivals, games, theaters, restaurants, 
cafes, hotels, clubs, soda fountains, 
city and interurban railways, bus 
companies, airlines, railroads, and 
clothing manufacturers. 

One of the devices used by the 
ticket printers to enforce their set 
prices has been to use a “code of 
symbols” and an “open price filing 
plan” which together, according to 
FTC, permitted any company to ae- | 
tect when a lower price had been 
charged for tickets, 

To police the agreements, and to 
settle arguments, the 33 manufac- 
turers hired Gooch & Co., which 
has its address at the same place as 
the six trade associations, to re- 
ceive reports from the manufac- 
turers of all sales below the agreed 
prices, and Joseph Gooch, Jr. was 


empowered to settle all quarrels 

out of such sales, a7 

‘ : ’ t 
Home Builders 
WASHINGTON (LPA) — Evi-!| 


dently a man can’t head a veterans’ | 
group and stomach the activities of 
the home-builders’ lobby. At his | 
first conference after assuming of- 
fice as national commander of Am-| 
vets, Harold A. Keats told reporters 
that he had dropped his member- 
ship in the National Association of | 
Home Builders, 

He resigned “because I was dis- 
gusted with the evasive tactics and | 
| economic double-talk of the home| 
builders who have yet to give a| 
straight answer to the housing 
cries of so many Americans.” 

For 11 years, Keats has been a 
| building contractor in Fort Lauder- 
' dale, Fla. He charged that “Over! 


come up with a workable solution | 
for the low-cost housing needs of | 
| the ill-housed through private en- 
terprise alone, They have not been 
| delivered.” 


IT’S FUN 
TO SHOP 
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Food 
Markets 


East Bay Labor Journal, Friday, October 1, 1948 


~ |Community Chest 


Not So Pleasant! 


BURLINGTON, Iowa (LPA) 
New industries have been popping 
up at a great rate in the little town 
of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. So the unions 
in nearby Burlington have decided 
to go in and organize them. 


The Mt. Pleasant Chamber of 


Commences Drive 


Community Chest Release 
A huge volunteer army is mobil- 
ized today in neighborhoods, fac- 


Commerce, however, has different | tories and business houses through- 


ideas. They have the town sewed up 
so tight that the unions can’t even 
find office space. And the daily 
paper is deliberately running a 
large number of anti-labor news 
stories. 

The Burlington Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council started 
hitting back with a series of ads in 


the Mt. Pleasant News. The first ad, ! 
'record $1,048,000 quota. 


on “The Purpose of Labor Unions” 
should give Mt. Pleasanters a re- 


out Oakland, Emeryville, Piedmdnt 
and San Leandro, 

As the Oakland Area Community 
Chest launches its October 1 to 23 
campaign, 5,000 Red Feather volun- 
teers are rolling up their sleeves 
to establish a record year for wel- 


|fare services in the Community 
| Chest area. They have their sights 


set on achievement of the Chest’s 


This year’s Community Chest 


freshing change from their usual] quota incorporates the fund appeals 


reading on the subject. 


of 36 local Red Feather services and 


“The labor unions have, with a/includes an $18,000 share of a na- 


fair amount of success, kept the | 
wage level somewhere within the} 


reach of the cost of living,” it says. 
“They have brought numerous other | 
benefits such as the minimum wage, 
child labor laws, workman’s com-; 
pensation and unemployment bene-| 
fits. They have fought for and suc-| 
ceeded in broadening social security, | 
expanded public health service, and 
disability benefits arising from in- 
dustrial accidents. They have 
striven for and obtained improved 
working conditions, and an 8 hour 
work day with time and one-half 
for overtime and provided an 
agency through which the indivi- 
dual’s problems with his employer 
may be handled without endanger- 
ing his job.” 


tional quota for the new USO. 


Peter Howard, chairman of the 
Chest appeal, pointed out because 
of a serious lag between the wel- 
fare and health needs of people of 
the Oakland area and the facilities 
provided for their care, this year’s 
goal is 30 percent greater than the 
amount raised last year. 

Mayor Joseph E. Smith, honor- 
ary chairman of the campaign, de- 
clared “one of the most satisfying 
experiences of my administration 
will be the achievement by Oakland 
citizens of this and future Commu- 
nity Chest goals.” 

“Give, Give Gladly, Pledge 
Enough” is the slogan of the 1948- 


49 appeal, 
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The only way to insure that peo- 


and over they have promised to ||} 


—Gffee 


ple will not read the wrong books is 
to keep them illiterate-——R, M. Fox. 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 


DRIVING SCHOOLS 


EMPIRE DRIVING SCHOOL 


Mrs. Louis A. Alborelli 
Learn to Drive Thru Traffie 


BABY SITTER SERVICE 
Included While Mothers Learn 
225 12th Street TWinoaks 8-3388 
—_—_—_———— 


"* KEYS AND LOCKS 


ILG Radio Shows 


NEW YORK (LPA)—The Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union-AF'L will sponsor a series of 
four nationwide broadcasts as part 
of its campaign to get out the vote 
this November. The programs will 
be heard on October 7, 14, 21 and 28 
over the ABC network from 10 to 
10:15 p.m. Speakers invited to par- 
ticipate include President Truman, 
his running mate Alben W. Barkley, 
Labor Secretary Maurice J. Tobin 
and Hubert Humphrey who is run- 
ning against Senator Joseph Ball 
(R., Minn.), 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 


WHEN YOU THINK OF 
FURNITURE 


CALL ON THE 


KEY & LOCK SPE 
Prompt Service for House Locksmithing 


Call TEmplebar 2-4049 
Rixon Floor Hinges, Steel Tapes, Et, 
Changing and Cleaning Safe Locks 
TED’S KEY WORKS 
BONDED LOCKSMITH 
100 PER CENT UNION SHOR 
579 - 14th Street 4 
Between Clay and Jeffersom 
Formerly at 1330 Washington Streeé 
Oakland 12, California « J. Bk. PEDRONI 


GOLDEN GATE PRESS 


UNION PRINTERS 


Proprietors Aggregate Over 100 

Years’ Continuous Membership 
In Printing Craft Unions 

, 5700 SAN PABLO AVENUE 

Phone OL YMPIC 2-1160 


# 


American Furniture Co. 


1103-1109 CLAY ST. - OAKLAND 
GLencourt 1-8367 


iG 
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J. H. MACPHERSON & STAFF 


(formerly F. W. LAUFER, Ine.) 
Optometrists - Opticians 
1438 SAN PABLO AVENUE 

Phone Highgate 4-4010 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


KRIEG’S 


East Fourteenth Street 
AT 31TH AVENUE 


KEllog 2-1313 


FLORISTS 


Member of Gardeners, Florists and 
Nurserymen’s Union No, 1208 


FLORAL DESIGNS 
and CUT FLOWERS 


McDONNELL BROS. 


FLORISTS 


a 
j @ 
if ~ 
‘ ; } 5128 TELEGRAPH AVENUB 
asw , iS At Claremont Avenue 
Phone OL YMPIC 2-5814 


NATIONAL 


ay “SAY IT WITH FLOWERS*, 
~ TONY ROSSI ee 


FLORIST : : FUNERAL DESIGNS 
Member of Floral Telegraph Delivery 
EAST 14TH STREET - AT 35TH AVENUB 
Phone KEllog 4-2404 


OAKLAND FLORAL DEPOT 


Member of Gardeners, Florists 
and Nurserymen’s Local No. 1206 


$28 WASHINGTON STREET 


= 
| PHONE YOUR ORDER TO 
HI GHGATE 4-1017 
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CALL THE 
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Linen | ~T Supply 


100 Per Cent Union 
730 29TH STREET 


Highgate 40128 
A. P. CALOU, Mgr. 
2 0D 0 a aD) aD) DD 


BAKERY 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING AND 
PARTY CAKES TO ORDER 
NELDAM’S DANISH BAKERY 
“Personal Catering Service” 
Phones Pledmont 5-1967-68 
3421 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
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CLARENCEN. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


“Built by Personal 
Service” 


MAIN OFFICE 


FRUITVALE AVE. AT EAST 
SIXTEENTH STREET 
Telephone KElliog 3-4114 


ELMHURST CHAPEL 


EAST FOURTEENTH ST. AT 
EIGHTY-NINTH AVE, 
Telephone TRinidad 2-4348 
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CRAIG “=~, STATIONS 


“THERE'S ONE OM YOUR WAY” 


LAUNDRIES 


ca 
OAKLAND OVERALL LAUNDRY, 
(Incorporated) 
MENDING AND BUTTONS REPLACED 
Every Garment Carefully Inspected 
3423 HARLAN 8T. 0. 


Telephone Pledmont 5-077 
E. E. COSTELLO, Manager 


SALES 


CHAPEL of the 
OAKS 


8007 TELEGRAPH AVENUB 
TEmplebar 2-8100 


Frank J. Youell 
DIRECTOR 
Member of Painters’ Local 127 
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BIG BANKING INTERESTS NEED 
NOT WORRY ABOUT MR. DEWEY 


The big banking interests, we learn from the financial columns 
of the daily press, are wondering what Mr. Dewey's attitude 
toward banking problems will be. If he is elected President, 
which of course the big bankers pray—and pay—that he will 
be, just what line of policy will he follow? | 

Well, we realize Mr. Dewey and Mr. Warren are very busy 
just now, pulling wool over the eyes of the plain folk, so we 
take this means of reassuring the big bankers. We promise them 
that if Mr. Dewey is elected, he will do everything humanly 
possible to help the big bankers. 


Of course, there are at times slight conflicts between big in- 
dustrialists who are not yet thoroughly controlled by the bank- 
ers, and the bankers themselves, and in such cases you boys in 
the banks realize Mr. Dewey will have to do a little trimming. 
But on the whole, boys, we can reassure you that Mr. Dewey 
will do the right thing by you, pour out lots of gravy. More- 
over, he will do it to the accompaniment of smooth words by 
Mr. Warren, who, we are told, is to have a very important 
function as Vice-President. And what function in a Dewey 
administration could be more important than doing big things 
for the banks and making it sound like something else? 


Really, boys, we think you'd better quit worrying about what 
Mr. Dewey would do for your banks if he becomes President, 
and had better worry a little more about whether this scheme 
of covering up the Taft-Hartley deal with a Dewey-Warren 
front is going to work at all on November 2. 


Maybe after the election the only thing Mr. Dewey will be 
doing ‘to the banks is to ask ’em for some loans so he can start 
up his perennial campaign for the White House after one more 
defeat. 


AN OILY MOTH-EATEN GARMENT 


We can pretend to very little knowledge of the causes of the 
oil strike which got under way September 3. AFL unions were 
having enough troubles at the time so that an AFL paper had 
about all it could do to keep up with its own special type of 
news in any detail. 


But quite apart from the rightness or wrongness of the oil 
strike, we were interested in the full page advertisement which 
six of the big oil companies published in the daily press as the 
strike started. Here is the paragraph in that ad which particu- 
larly interested us: 


“Latest Government figures show that the cost of living has 
gone up 72 per cent since 1941. The wage schedule offered is 
83 per cent above 1941 rates.” 

Now, this type of argument is one commonly encountered by | 
labor unions. Leaving aside the fact that there is usually a catch! 
in the figures, there is the underlying assumption that if workers | 
can keep up with the cost of living over a period of years—seven 
years in this case, why, then, those workers are so blamed} 
lucky that they ought to throw up their hats and give three 
rousing cheers for the boss. 

And if the offered wage increase puts them a little ahead of 
the place where they were seven years before, just a little ahead 
of the advance in the cost of living, they should get down on 
their knees and grovel before the boss. 

This argument goes with many thoughtless people, too. No 
matter what wage a man was getting seven years ago, if he's 
still getting what amounts to the same purchasing power, he 
ought to be very grateful, is the feeling of the thoughtless. 

Yet at the same time these big oil companies are known to 
have been getting very large profits during the war years and 
postwar years, just as so many other big corporations have been 
making them. Have they taken care to see to it that their work- 
ers’ share of the proceeds have advanced at the same rate as | 
their profits have? Certainly their ad didn't claim it. 

How about the araqument that the corporations take the risk, 
and therefore are entitled to extra profits in good times, while 
the workers take no risk? Answer: Oh no, the workers only 
take the risk of being completely without a job, without clothing, 
without food, without hope, if there is a bad recession, while 
the corporation lies asleep a while and lives on its fat! 

Then it seems to us that there has been an immense amount 
of talk at the business men’s luncheon clubs, and in ads in their 
favorite magazines, about how something called “free enter- 
prise’ does marvelous things for the plain people. What does it 
do? Just keep them up with the advancing cost of living, or put 
them a few cents past the advance, over a seven-year period? 

In short, advertisements by great corporations which tell the 
public about how much ‘we want you to know that we sincerely 
reget any inconvenience to you,” and about how the wicked 
workers have no complaint, since they are keeping up with the 
cost of living, always make very interesting reading to informed 
labor union people. Such ads, like a moth-eaten coat, are very 
interesting to look at, because they are so full of holes. 


BIG PURCHASERS TESTIFY 


When labor unions point out that big corporations advance 
their prices beyond any justification to be found in wage ad- 
vances, people are prone to smile sceptically. 

But listen to the testimony of the business survey committee 
of the National Association of Purchasing Agents, an organi- 
zation of the men who do the buying for corporations. 

This committee, headed by Robert C. Swanton, director of 
purchases for Winchester Repeating Arms, which in turn be- 
longs to Olin Industries, Inc., looks on this last upsurge of 
prices as creating an unstable and topheavy price structure .. . 
Some prices advanced beyond the amount justified by the im- 
mediate wage increases. . .. Buyers point to growing publi 
price resistance—products being priced out of the markets, 


And consumers being priced out of existence! 


GAMBLING OUTSELLS COMEDY 


‘“labor’s houses” closer together. In 
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FRIEND AND FOE 


In Radio and Press 
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COOPERATION to a ‘i: h degree 
between AFL and Cu has de- 
veloped in this campaign, writes 
Joseph A. Loftus, a New York 
Times labor reporter, who adds that 
he is “excluding, of course, those of 
the far left, who are supporting 
Henry Wallace. He points out that 
“all except a few of the top AFL 
leaders are backing the Truman- 
Barkley ticket. In the Congressional 
campaigns, both sides report com- 
plete unanimity of thought and 
plenty of practical cooperation. 
This is true not only at the local 
level. There is more of it at the 
top than the leaders care to admit 
at this point. Perhaps the mutual 
political needs of labor’s houses 
will prove to be the key to unity.” 

Certainly on the Pacific Coast 
since CIO President Murray has 
shown enough courage to replace 
Harry Bridges as regional director 
with Tim Flynn and Irwin DeShet- 
ler, there has been a decided im- 
provement in relations. Giving the 
non-Communist portion of the CIO 
out here a paper of its own, that 
is, a California edition of the na- 
tional CIO News, has also encour- 
aged the liberal AFL people to be- 
lieve that more cooperation than in 
the past is possible. 

But Loftus in the same story al- 
ready quoted cites two things that 
militate against what we hope will 
be the success of the present poli- 
tical campaign which is drawing 
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Loftus’ words: 

“One is fatalism. Labor leaders 
concede their biggest job is unsell- 
ing workers on the idea that the 
election results are a foregone con- 
clusion.” 

The other is the small amount of 
money coming in for financing la- 
bor’s campaign. Loftus estimates 
tuat if you add up all the AFL and 
CIO together now have prospects of 
collecting for the campaign, it will 
only amount to about 15 cents per 
member the country over. 

Some unkind persons outside the 
labor movement—and even some in- 
side—might go so far as to say that 
if labor people are only willing to 
put up an average of 15 cents apiece 
in a campaign where repeal of the 
Slave Labor Law is at stake, then 
labor people might be said to de- 
serve the licking which they fatal- 
istically and quite unnecessarily as- 
sume to be inevitable. 
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SHE WAS GENTLE BUT 
LOVED THE HANGINGS 


Madame de Sevigne, famous 
French letter writer of the 17th 
century, was known in her day, 
and by generations of readers after- 
wards, as one of whom it could be 
truly said that “her kindness 
equaled her beauty and her grace.” 


wing some unfortunate and telling 
her friends that this man or wom- 
an hadn't had a fair break. 


Yet when some poor devils of 


peasants presented grievances and, 


threw stones into the garden of the 
governor of her province, she ap- 
proved of what was done. Twenty- 
five or thirty men were immediately 
seized at random, and hanged. Then 
all the occupants of one long street, 
women in childbed, old men, chil- 
dren, were hunted down and driven 
out, forbidden to return on pain of 
death. Men were broken on the 
wheel, and cut in quarters. 

And mind you, there was no proof 
that the ones so punished were 
those originally guilty, if guilty be 
the word. Madame de Sevigne, how- 
ever, didn’t worry about that. In 
one of her letters she writes: 

“The insurgents have made their 
escape long ago; so the innocent 
must suffer for the guilty. I shall 
not complain however, provided the 
4000 soldiers who have been brought 
in, do not hinder me from rambling 
in my woods, which are marvelously 
lofty and beautiful... They have 
captured 60, and tomorrow they 
wil commence hanging. This prov- 
ince is a fine example to the others, 
and should teach them above all 
things to respect their governors... 
As for the hanging, it is quite re- 
freshing.” 


|She was forever taking under her! 


| 
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RE SSIONAL 
CORNDIDAT E 


ALL THE TOP 


NORMAN THOMAS SLAPS 


CANDIDATES 


Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for President, in a 


recent speech at Buffalo, said some sharp things about the GOP, 
the Democrats, and the Progressives. He called Mr. Dewey 
“an ambitious opportunist,” Mr, Truman “an incompetent and 


So in our brief review of Politi-@ 
cal parties of 1948 we come to the | 
creation of Henry Wallace and the 
Communists, the Progressive party. 
Here again, let us give credit where 
credit is due. With many of the 
planks of the Progressive party, 
taken each by itself, we Socialists 
would agree. We believe that a lot 
of good intentions are invested in 
the Progressive party by well-mean- 
ing people who are not Commu- 
nists. We admire the courage and 
social significance of Henry Wal- 
lace’s Southern tour. His present 
militant stand for fraternity be- 
tween races may go far to bring 
him forgiveness for the fact at- 
tested by Negro leaders that as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and later as 
Secretary of Commerce he lagged 
behind the better of his colleagues 
in serving the cause of racial equal- | 
ity and abolishing segregation. 

I and others have repeatedly told | 
the story of Mr. WaJlace’s shameful 
mishandling of the problem of, 
sharecroppers and fieldhands, the 
poorest of Americans, when he was 
Secretary of Agriculture. It is note- 
worthy that neither he nor any 
of his supporters, in speech or in 
print, has tried to answer my} 
charges or to defend his record at 
this point. When organizers for the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, 
now the ‘National Farm Labor Un- 
ion, myself on one occasion among 
them, were threatened by mobs of 
planters and riding bosses armed 
with something far worse than eggs, 
Mr, Wallace kept a profound silence. 
“BRIBE” TO SOUTH 

I must confess also to an ex- 
cusable irritation at reading Henry 
Wallace's boasts that he, a Presi- 
dential candidate, for the first time 
appeared on a picket line or that 
he, for the first time, held non- 
segregated meetings in a political 
campaign in the South. We Social- 
ists have repeatedly done that very 
thing without, perhaps unfortun- 
ately, thegublicity Mr, Wallace has 
i received, 


The Progressive domestic pro- 


Sainte Beuve the eminent critic | gram is a curious thing. It is a col- 


remarks dryly that “our only 
gret is, that on this oecasion the 
heart of Madame de Sevigne had 
not risen higher above the prej- 
udices of her time.” 

As most of us read of the callous 
reaction of this gifted French aris- 


virtuous. 

But should we? Shouldn’t we 
rather carefully examine our own 
hearts and minds, to make sure 
whether or not we too are failing 
to rise “higher above the prejudices” 


Some time ago Fred Allen, usually listed among the ten top! of our time? 


radio shows for audience appeal, dropped to 38th place in the 
Hooper popularity 
give-away shows. 
fade as did the miniature golf courses. 
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rating, because of public interest in the radio | BULLETS ‘CHARMING,’ 
Our hope is that this form of gambling will| WASHINGT’'N THOUGHT 


When George Washington as a 
young lieutenant-colonel was on his 
first important mission, he heard 


| bullets whistle about him and re- 
|ported later that he found “some- 


hing charming in the sound,” 


{ 
| Doubtless many of the men who 
make good soldiers have some of 
this spirit in them. But one cannot 
but wonder if with the rise of ex- 
tremely deadly weapons of the type 
we have today that “something 
charming in the sound” isn’t fading 
away. 

But perhaps we don’t credit the 
good old human race with sufficient 


toughness. Maybe it thrives on de- 


struction. However. .. 


EUROPEAN UNIONS 
IMPORTANT TO US 


W. L. Hutcheson: The Carpenter 
The first free institutions which 
Hitler and Mussolini destroyed in 
their ruthless march to power were 
the free trade unions. Now it ap- 
pears that the first free institutions 


which must be rebuilt before Eu- 
rope can emerge democratic are the 


trade unions, 

Day after day the news from 
Europe revolves around trade un- 
ions in Italy, Germany, France and 
Austria, i , 


$ 


re- | lection 


¢ ; tocrat to such horrible transactions, | 
we feel very superior to her, very | 


of specific reforms calcu- 
lated to please specific groups with- 
out any principle of correlation and 
with many internal contradictions, 
It calls for a degree of nationaliza- 
tion not properly specified and 
makes no provision at all for demo- 
cratic control. This curious jumble 
of reforms was drawn up by Com- 


| excuse 


unsafe leader,” and then took up Mr. Wallace as follows: 


munists who are extreme collectiv- 
ists in order to catch votes and 
presumably to satisfy Mr. Wallace, 
who has called himself a “progres- 
sive Tory” or a “progressive capital- 
ist,” without being able to define 
the terms satisfactorily. 

Whatever his personal program, 
it permitted him to offer an amaz- 
ingly demagogic billion dollar bribe 
to the South, the money apparently 


| to be used to establish little indus- 


tries by taxing absentee owners, es- 
pecially if they lived in the North. 
It is a completely unworkable plan 
under any kind of economics, capi- 
talist or Socialist. 

Nevertheless, I should be tempt- 
ed to overlook Mr. Wallace's past, 
the imperfections of his 
domestic platform, and join the 


good people who are backing his! 


effort to form a new party if the 
evidence did not clearly show that 


| with his half unwilling compliance ) 
his party is dominated by the Com- ; 


munists who, as they have boasted, 
were its master builders, and has 
drawn up a foreign policy for Amer- 
ica which might have been dictated 
by Stalin, 
SLAVES OF SOVIET 

It is the foreign policy that 
counts. As a reporter of three con- 
ventions, including the Progressive, 
I was a witness to the way in which 
the Communist leadership success- 
fully fought even the mild state- 
ment that the Progressive party did 
not give “blanket endorsement to 
the foreign policy of any power.” 


| Under the circumstances, the con- 


vention was giving blanket endorse- 
ment to the foreign policy of the 
aggressive Soviet dictatorship, the 
cruel masters of some ten million 
slaves, the men primarily respon- 
sible for the present cold war, the 
ruthless seekers after universal 
power. 

The amazing thing is that Henry 
Wallace should have persuaded him- 
self and many of his followers that 
he, propagandist of World War II, 
ardent supporter of Yalta, Potsdam 
and the Morgenthau Plan, apologist 
for all Stalin’s crimes, including the 
displacement of more millions than 
Hitler had time to displace, preach- 
er of abject appeasement, should be 
hailed as an apostle of peace. At 
best his program would sacrifice 
decency in Europe, not to true 
peace, but to a mere postponement 
of atomic war. 


“AND GOP DELEGATE HEADS UC! 


Labor: Railmen's Weekly 


Two great educational institutions 
recently selected new presidents. 
The University of Pennsylvania 
picked Harold Stassen, once gover- 
nor of Minnesota and more recently 
an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent. The trustees explained they 
selected Mr. Stassen because of his 
“appeal to youth,” 

In Baltimore, the trustees of 
Johns Hopkins University decided 
they would go to the University of 
Pennsylvania for their chief execu- 
tive. Their choice was. Dr. Detlev 
Wulf Bronk, noted physicist and 
physiologist. | 


So far as we know, Mr. Stassen 
has had no experience in the field 
of education. He is in about the 
same boat as General “Ike” Eisen- 
hower, who not so long ago was 
placed at the head of Columbia. 


LABOR does not pretend to be 
an expert in such matters, but it 


can’t avoid the conclusion that 
scholars are better qualified to run 
universities than politicians or mili- 
tarists. If you are looking for some- 
one to make a pair of shoes, it 
would seem reasonable to suggest 


that you select a shoemaker for that 
task. 
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HERE’S A CONTRACT 
THEY LIVED UP TO! 


A Yorkshireman was so confident 
of the result of a general-knowledge 
competition between himself and a 
Scotsman that he offered to pay a 
pound note for any question he 
could not answer, on condition that 
the Scotsman paid up a shilling for 
each question that he in turn could 
not answer, 

The Scotsman thought hard for a 
while, and then asked, “What is it 
that has a hundred legs, can fly 
backward, and can be folded and 
put into your waistcoat pocket?” 

After a while the Yorkshireman 
gave in, “All right, you've won,” 
he said good-naturedly, and handed 
the Scotsman a pound note. Then he 
asked, “Well, what’s the answer?” 

“I dinna ken,” replied the Scots 
man, and handed him a shilling. | 
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TRUE DEMOCRACY 


A vigorous and virile democratic 
program means not merely political 
democracy with rights fairly grant- 
ed to everybody. It means the ex- 
tension of democracy on fronts 
where entrenched power and privi- 
lege resist. It is racial equality, anti- 
monopoly, public ownership, less 
for the big boys, more for the little 
fellows. It’s what every progressive 
wants and must fight for if a free 
democracy is to be the instrument 
of advancing power against reac- 
tion and Communism alike,—Roger 


q : as well as its own group of 


| 


'do it the bard way, as soldiers must. 


Baldwin, director, American Civil ' 


Liberties Union. 


The trivial thing, when separated 
from the important thing, remains 
just as trivial when it is put right 
as if it were left wrong.—Gilbert K. 
Chesterson, ise 
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WOMEN 
in this World 


By EDITH McCONN 


AS ELECTION DAY draws near, 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion is urging every union member 
to work in labor’s cause, for the 
election of candidates and the pass- 
ing of measures for our betterment. 

Each local’s L. L. P. E. branch 
is urged to set up its own commit- 
tees on finance, education and pre- 
cinct recruitment. 

This is a job we women can take 
part in. Did you know that there 
are more than a million and a half 
more women voters than men in 
this country? That makes a woman 
stop and think. 

The L. L. P. E. plans to have its 
own car pool to take voters to the 


baby sitters to free mothers for vot- 
ing. All this will recquire a lot of 
preliminary work, and women are 
expected to do their share in it. 
This is our “Blue Print for Vic- 
tory.” We women want to share in 
that Victory. Let us get in and share 
in the work that will bring it. 
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Only One Hospital in Five 


Has Enough Blood Stored 

Shedding your blood for your 
country has, until recently, been the 
sole privilege of soldiers in combat. 
Since the beginning of the last war, 
however, it has been the privilege— 
and duty—of every citizen. 

We don’t call it “shedding,” how- 
ever, but “donating.” And we don’t 


It is simple, it is easy, it is painless, 
And rewarding. 

Many people who donated blood 
through the Red Cross during the 
war no doubt feel that they have 
done their duty. But so valuable has 
human blood been found in treating 
injuries and even diseases, that the 
Red Cross, as well as other agencies, 
are making it a permanent and con- 
tinuing project. 

In their latest report on the sub- 
ject the Red Cross tells us that they 
are not setting up centers in com- 
munities which already have an 
adequate blood bank. But these 
communities are few. 

Of the 6,000 and odd hospitals in 
this country, only about one in five 
has a supply of blood which would 
be adequate in a national emer- 
gency. 

Aside from emergencies, medical 
authorities tell us that it would take 
over three million pints of blood 
each year to supply the need for 
blood in treatment of disease alone, 

Blood is now being used in the 
treatment and prevention of many 
diseases. Immune serum globulin, 
for the treatment of measles is one 
way in which it is used, New uses 
are being discovered in laboratories 
every day. Whole blood or blood 
plasma has saved the lives of thou- 
sands of civilians ill or injured. 

In time of war or disaster we all 
want to “do something.” In times 
of peace and calm, we are inclined 
to slack back. Blood is needed every 
day. It saves lives every day. It may 
save YOUR life, that most valuable 
life of all! 

Do not ignore this call. Go to 
your nearest donor center and give 
your pint of blood, not once, but 
regularly, A doctor is always on the 
premises, graduate nurses take care 


,of you. If you are in good health, 


and of course you cannot be a donor 
unless you are, you suffer no ill 
effects. 

In addition, you have that won- 
dertul feeling that you have done 
something worthwhile for your com- 
munity and your fellowmen. 
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Karl Schurz, Great American 
Who Came from Germany 


While California is celebrating its 
centennial this year, in Germany, 
members of the German Karl 
Schurz society are celebrating the 
revolution of 1848. Karl Schurz was 
a leader in the cause of liberalism ; 
and democracy in this revolution, | 
and when, a few years later, re- 
actionary forces got in control, he 
with many others was forced to flee 
the country, 

Germany's loss was our gain, for 
Karl Schurz, settling in Wisconsin, 
became a leader in the cause for 
freedom in this country. He cam- 
paigned for Lincoln, worked against 
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the Fugitive Slave law, and in 1859 
he delivered a speech in Boston on 
“True Americanism.” 

He was a general in our Civil 
War, and in 1865 was sent by Presi- 
dent Johnson to study conditions in 
the South. His valuable report, how- 
ever, was ignored, and no one 
knows what a difference it might 
have made had it been heeded. 

The German Kar! Schurz Society 
was of course banned by the Nazis, 
but it is again in action, trying to 
further cultural exchanges between 
Germany and the United States. 

High military officials of the 
United States Government as well 
as German officials participated in 
the ceremony on Frankfort-on main 
in memory of this great German 
American. Dr. George Shuster, of 
Hunter College, New York, spoke of 
him as a “torch-bearer of freedom.” 

And so he was. If Germany had 
heeded his teachings, there might 
not have been two world wars. If 
President Johnson had heeded him, 
much of the strife and suffering in 
our own South after the Civil War 
might have been avoided. 

The torch of freedom, however, is 
not easily put out. While some of 
the wisest councils of this mali were 
discarded, his influence lives on. 
We can only guess at how much he 
did for this, his adopted country. 

While we are not holding any 
celebrations in his honor, we should 
remember him gratefully in this 
year of 1948, We present-day “torch-| 
bearers ‘of freedom” should take 
courage from his defeats and his 
ultimate triumph, 


LABOR PAPER ROLE 


Machinists’ Monthly Journal 

In a community the labor paper 
is practically the last bulwark of a 
“free press,” That's because a lot 
of cities now have only a single 
daily newspaper, usually owned by 
reactionary interests with little or 
no sympathy for labor or progres- 
sive causes, (Labor Journal Edi- 
tor’s Note: And one town we know 
of has TWO daily papers—one 
owned by Knowland and one by 
Hearst!) 
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Weak an 
By JOHN J. 


Dewey sends Warren 


Knowing he’s not so h 
For Warren's weak, but Dewey is still weaker. 


I'll vote to put both of 


d Weaker 
SWATTEM 


out as a vote-seeker, 
ot at that himself; 


them on the shelf, 


ART GALLERY COULD PLAY 


i\VITAL ROLE IN OUR CITY 


By MARION BOTTA 


To paraphrase: “Lives there a 
man with soul so dead”... who 
has not said to himself: “This is 
my own beloved town’? That’s the 
way we should feel about this Oak- 
land of ours which is rapidly be- 
coming the metropolis of the Bay 
Region! 

We owe ourselves a good city with 
the best of everything in it for our 
enjoyment and recreation as well as 
for our education and work. We 
need fine places to go, to send our 
children and to take our guests so 
that we will not have to cross the 
Bridge and spend our money in 
another city. 

I have spoken of the need for 
pushing our civic center with a new 
museum, art gallery, opera house, 
etc. and something of the great 
role in preventing juveline delin- 
quency a museum can play. 

The same role is also played by 
an art gallery which would have 
adequate well lighted display space 
and would have in conjunction with 
it large studios where both adults 
and children could spend many 
hours in creative reereation, 

NOT HIDDEN SANCTUM 


The possibilities for cooperation 
with the school program and en- 
larging upon it are unlimited in 
such a setup. Another vital function 
of these studios would lie in their 
use in rehabilitation work for crip- 
pled children and the handicapped 
of all ages, 

We must never think of an art 
gallery as a sanctum for artists 
only. Modern galleries are a work- 
ing part of a modern community 
where living is made broader and 
better for every citizen who is smart 
enough to take advantage of their 
programs! 

Here are some interesting statis- 
tics provided by an expert in the art 


VEBLEN: LABOR’S 


CAMBRIDGE (LPA) — Thorstein 
Veblen was one of the most original 
economists America ever produced, 
but like most original thinkers he 
would not remain in the narrow 
area mapped for him by profession- 


for out of his own field and tres- 
passed on the neatly mown prop- 
erty of his colleagues in philosophy, 
biology, history, and sociology, 
through the nettled brush of social 


out of the academic world, 

Like John Dewey, our most dis- 
tinctive philosopher, his writing is 
difficult but powerful, forbidding at 
first but worth close study. And also 
like Dewey he was associated in 
spirit if not by membership card 
with the most emancipated and 
vital movements of his day. 

Both of them contributed to that 
grass-roots intellectual liberalism 
which started at the turn of the 
century and flourished until the 
most recent calamities killed so 
much that was good and honest in 
American social thought. With men 
like Beard, Holmes, Parrington, and 
James Harvey Robinson, Veblen 
was part of the best tradition in 
American liberalism, a tradition he 
did not represent loudly but rather 
in the muted tones of irony. 

In a new book called “The Port- 
able Vebien” (published by Viking | 
Press, N. Y., $2.00), Max Lerner has |! 
gathered together a group of selec- | 
tions which reflect the remarkable 
range of Veblen’s interest. | 

It is prepared, not for the econ- | 
omist concerned with the details of | 


Veblen’s evolutionist criticism of his | 


predecessors (though it gives 
glimpses of that) but for the lay- 
man interested in a social thinker 
who for a generation supplied the 
labor movement, the left, and the 
educated world with phrases like 
“conspicuous consumption,” “ami- 
able inefficiency,” and “captains of 
erudition.” It succeeds thoroughly 
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al academic surveyors. He ranged | 


and political criticism, and finally | 


field, Mr. Clapp of the Oakland Art 
Gallery (now only a miserable ex- 
cuse for a gallery.) 

The city of San Diego with a 
population of only 147,000 has a 
museum of fine arts that cost 
$410,000. It has a floor space of 
45,000 sq. ft.. and an operating in- 
come of $37,381. 

Stockton with a population of 4 


000 has a $100,000 gallery whilef 


Sacramento with 93,750 population 
has a gallery that cost $275,000 with 
24,200 sq. ft. of floor space, 

The gallery in Omaha with a 
population of approximately 240,000 
cost $3,000,000! That is what other 
cities to mention only a few think 
of the importance of having a fine 
tart gallery! 

GALLERY’S INCOME 


The average annual income of 
municipally operated art museums 
is 25c per capita and if we apply 
this figure to Oakland with its 
population of 425,000 we would have 
an annual income for operation of 
$25,416 instead of the $8,000 which 
was devoted to that purpose last 
year. 

To give credit where it is due, 
despite the farcical amount alloted 
to art gallery operation in Oakland 
it must be admitted that it stands 
for higher toleration (the represen- 
tation of all “schools” of art) than 
any other city in the country! 

These figures should give us 


A 


something to think about and tas» | 


us to take action in promoting 
bond issue for next year’s municipal 
election ballot. What a feather in 
the cap of labor if we could say to 
ourselves and our children that we 
were responsible for the building 
of a civic center second to none... 
group of structures which we could 
all use freely and point to with 
pride! 


PHILOSOPHER 


By MORTON G. WHITE 
Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University 


}in accomplishing its purpose. 

| The central idea of Veblen’s 
| thought is the view that capitalist 
| society is dominated by two anti- 
| thetical forces: business and indus- 
| try. The first is interested in profit, 
the second in technological advance 
and efficient production for use. 
The history of society is a history 
of the struggle between them 


to) 
| other versions of them and althougty 


Veblen disavowed faith in progress, 
his writings show an unmistakable 
hope and even a conviction that in- 
dustry would some day free itself 
from the domination of business, 
Within the framework Veblen ana- 
{lyzed our economic system and 
| made fun of its culture—the culture 
| of the leisure class. 


We feel as we read Veblen as we 
| feel when we read William James 
}on social questions—that American 
| liberalism was once an honest, cour- 
|ageous, and effective movement, 
| Supported by serious intellectual 
| foundations and implacably opposed 
to any kind of totalitarianism. But 
today every one calls himself a lib- 
eral and the name has become po- 
| litically useless (or perhaps all too 
useful as both Thomas Dewey and 
| Wallace realize), America still needs 
|a political movement which will 
| sive practical expression to the 
needs of the labor movement and 
the noble dreams of Veblen and his 
peers. 


LIVING STANDARDS 


We have come to learn that our 
own living standards will suffer as, 
long as lower standards exist in 
other countries, It is essential for 
them and us that steps be taken to 
improve the social and economia 
conditions of the workers of all na- 
tions,—Lewis B, Schwellenbach, 


A handful of might is better than 
a bagful of right.—Max Stirner, 
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WE DON'T PATRONIZE 


The following persons and 
ination into the causes at issue, 


firms, after a thorough exams 
have been deemed unworthy of 


the patronage of members of organized labor and their friends: 


BAKERS, CONFECTIONERS 

Peter Paul, Inc., 1001 81st Ave. 

seen Candy Co., Los Angeles 
alif, 


DRUG STORES 
Stier Drug Co., 
3407 Lakeshore, Oakland 


LOCKSMITHS 

All locksmiths in the Fast Bay 
area not displaying the union 
shop card. 


PRINTING-NEWSPAPERS 
Life 


time 

West Coast Printing Co., 
467 4th St. 

Saturday Evening Post 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Country Gentleman 


STORES 

Berland’s, 1535 Broadway 

Cannon's Shoe Store, Cor. 11th 
and Washington Sts., Oakland 

Feltman & Curme, 1208 Wash- 
ington St., and 1932 Telegraph 


Ave. 

Nisley Shoe Store, 
1425 Broadway 

F. W. Woolworth Company, 
Hayward 


Vine Pastry Sho 
2114 Vine St., Berkeley 


APARTMENT HOUSES 
Graystone Apartments 
26 Lenox Ave. 


RESTAURANTS 

White Log Taverns 

Pinkies, 1221 23rd Ave., Oakland, 
California, 


BARBER SHOPS 
The Star Barber Shop, 

1926 University Ave., Berkeley 
Barber Shop, 5482 College Ave, 
Bohon or American Appliance 

Co., Refrigeration Service. 

6126 Grove Street, 


mee 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Anvansino & Mortensen Nursery 
Co., 14441 Washington Avenue, 
San Leandro 

Jud Whitehead Heater Co., 

4111 Broadway, Oakland 
West MacArthur and San 
Pablo, Oakland 

I. Magnin Co. 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours, Paint 
Manufacturing Co., South San 
Francisco 

Phil’s Used Car Lot, 3350 San 
Pablo Avenue, Oakland 

Hotel Menlo, 13th & Webster 
Sts., Oakland 

Sealy Mattress Co., 

6699 San Pablo Ave. 

Bannum Truck Company 

Gantner & Mattern Co., 
8rd and Berry Sts., 

San Francisco 

West Coast Macaroni Manufae- 
turing Co., 1250 - 57th Avenue, 
Oakland 

Blackstone Mfg. Co., N. Y, 
Tools and Implements 

National Mattress Co. 

920 - 54th Ave. 

National Nut Company, 
362 Fourth St. 

Goldstone Bros., Overalls 

Portland Hotel, 476 - 9th St. 
Oakland 

Bottled Brands of Wine: 

“Bear Creek,” “Bruin” and 
“Palencia”; bottled brandies: 
“Ceremony” and “Bruin” 

Bes pans Vineyard Association, 
40 

Times Theatre, Webster Street 
Alameda, California, ' 

All Scale Companies not display- 
ing the Union Shop Card, 

General Refrigeration Service 
Co., 5777 Grove Street, 

see, California 

on eration Se 
5126 Grove Sireeh suse 
, California 
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